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Messrs. Harper & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de- 
signs illustrated in the Bazan. Three of the models in the 
present number are accompanied by cut patterns. Full in- 
formation concerning the patterns, prices, ete., will be found 
on page 979. 





* LITERATURE” 

( \HARMINGLY festive in its red and black Jettering, 

‘ of a size and shape convenient for holding in the 
reader's hand, and from cover to cover filled with inter- 
esting comments on new books, with announcements of 
forth -coming literary ventures and volumes, and with 
bright and piquant paragraphs about books and writers, 
the new weekly periodical LrreRaTURE comes to claim a 
place of its own. No existing literary paper fills precise- 
ly the niche in current criticism which has been waiting 
for this gallant new arrival. The work in its pages is 
done by practised hands, and we are promised that the 
standard shall never be lowered, nor the reviews ion any 
way colored or influenced by a commercial consideration. 
The literary columns and the business columns will be 
kept quite independent of one another, and in every in- 
stance the aim will be to tell the general reader enough 
about what is going on in the great world of books to 
keep him thoroughly abreast of the times, and fully in- 
formed in all departments of literature—scientific, polem- 
ic, historic, and imaginative—both at home and abroad. 
Fiction, biography, essays, and poetry will receive due 
attention, always with a view to that “gentle reader” to 
whom the old writers used so confidently to appeal. The 
busy man of affairs, and the equally occupied woman at 
home, will find in Lrrerature an indispensable fireside 
friend. Its judgments of men and books are thoughtful 
and well expressed, in a style at once dignified and col- 
loquial, and thus far the opinions we find in it are dis- 
tinctly valuable, awaking discussion in some cases, but 
always deserving respect. The second number of Lrr- 
ERATURE, as one might anticipate, is more varied and 
somewhat lighter perhaps than the first, and fulfils in 
large measure our expectation of what the every-day 
reader should ask for in a popular periodica) devoted to 
pure letters. The first of Mr. Barrett Wendell’s delight- 
ful weekly letters appears in this issue. Mr. Wendell, as 
Assistant Professor of English at Harvard College, is a 
fitting representative of the best American culture, and 
his letters will constitute av agreeable feature in Lrrera- 
TURE. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SPEECH. 


I CANNOT agree with the writer of a paper on ‘ Col- 

lege English,” in one of our best journals, who thinks 
that ‘‘speaking or writing bad English does not discredit 
a man or woman here socially, as speaking or writing the 
language of the country would in England or France”; 
and that “in most American towns success in life would 
furnish an ample answer to criticisms on ove's speech.” If 
I may trust a thousand confidences received on the sub- 
ject, I should say that there is in America, far more than 
in England, an earnest desire among what are called self- 
made men to remedy all their early disadvantages in 
speech or manners, What illustrates this is the fact, fre- 
quently asserted by Englislr Liberals, that it is undesira- 
ble to send working-men to Parliament, because they find 
it so very hard to lay aside their early defects of language, 
whereas there are many men in public life in the United 
States who began their career in very humble positions, 
and yet hardly now show a trace of it in their language. 
Where they are not so successful they at least show the 
desire for it, and others of their own early circle feel it 
for them. 

So far from its being true that defects of language count 
for nothing in an American community, I should say that 
even rural Americans are, on the contrary, very critical on 
one another; the blunders of one man will be the joke of a 
whole town meeting, while another will be chosen to pre- 
side or to head a delegation expressly on the ground that 
he ‘‘ uses good language.” There is a strong desire among 
our citizens to have their figure-heads presentable; and a 
man of greater energy or capacity will sometimes be set 
aside, ov this very ground, in favor of one showing more 
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polish in manner. Again, in those secret societies which 
are perhaps the greatest school of manuers for American 
men, one element of promotion lies always in ‘externals; 
the members wish to put forward those who will do them 
credit, and rough diamonds will be kept in the back- 
ground. The late General N. P. Banks owed a large part 
of his success in life to a fine voice, a dignified bearing, 
and a good use of the English language; and I know, on 
the other hand, a man who permanently paralyzed his 
influence in his own town by proposing, one Decoration 
day, that the whole affair should be placed in the hands 
of ‘some of these old veterinaries,” when he meant ‘‘ vet- 
erans.” 

If the writer whom I began by quoting meant that the 
line of social demarcation does not so commonly coincide 
with the line of grammar in America as in England, he is 
probably right. This is partly due to the extent of the 
common-school system here, and its tendency to bring 
people to an average. There is probably no dialect in 
America which children are systemutically trained to sub- 
stitute for good English, as in case of the costermonger 
dialect which Mr. Chevallier has made familiar among us. 
When his song says, 


If you don’t get married, you've only yourself to blyme, 
or, 
Mrs. "Enry ‘Awkins is a first-class nyme, 


it represents not only the pronunciation, but the actual 
faith and convictions, as to language, of a whole stra- 
tum of English life. I have heard a mother of this 
class, on the London Underground Railway, reprove 
her little girl for saying ‘It’s raining,” and say, “‘ You 
should not say raining; you should say ryning.” There 
is in the United States no such defiant school of pronun- 
ciation as this; and we are coming far and wide to accept, 
for good or for evil, the standard of the once despised 
** Yankee schoolma’am.” Not always for good, since it is 
difficult for any race of school-teachers not to become, 
sooner or later, a race of over-precise grammarians; and 
they are apt also to exhibit a want of wide social inter- 
course in a department which, being the means of con- 
versation with the world, requires some width of contact 
with it. The most eminent of our philologists, the late 
Professor William D. Whitney, when he came to lay down 
his standard of pronunciation for the Century Dictionary, 
at once betrayed some of the limitations of the region 
where be was born. 

And there is between England and America, both as to 
grammar and pronunciation, another difference, which goes 
deeper than mere language. Ever since the time of Noah 
Webster there has been, in this community, a desire to 
make the English language consistent with itself and em- 
ploy itaccordingly. There isa tendency to speak and write 
it on a theory, whereas in England it is spoken and writ- 
ten according to usage. If this usage meant, as in France, 
that decided and imposed by a learned body, it would be very 
different; but iu England the usage recognized is not even 
that of Oxford and Cambridge, but of “ society "—this being 
the vague name of a wholly indeterminate class, culmina- 
ting in a series of princes and princesses whose parentage 
was not even wholly English, but half German. There isa 
tradition in France that the reason why the word carrosse 
(carriage) is masculine instead of feminine, as analogy 
would require, is because a little Bourbon prince, wishing 
to go out to drive, once called for mon carrosse. There is 
no reason to think that there has been any such direct 
royal influence in England, but there is no doubt that 
what is called English society, which is the recognized 
standard of speech in its own country, is responsible for 
inelegances and inaccuracies of speech which, if they had 
originated here, would very possibly have been repu- 
diated and condemned. To say “it is him” and “ dif- 
ferent to” is as inaccurate as to say ‘‘I don't know as” 
or “he played some”; the difference being that while 
& thousand teacliers in our own country are trying to 
eradicate these last improprieties, there is probably no 
school in England where *‘ different to” and ** it is him” 
are not recognized as perfectly legitimate, because some- 
body in good society is supposed to use them. And so 
of pronunciation, one constantly hears well-bred English 
people transform “‘Oh” into ‘‘ Aouw,” and ‘‘ when” into 
“ wen ”—the latter being simply a more refined form of 
that aversion to the h, which is seen at its extreme in Mrs. 
"Enry ’Awkins. 

To sum it all up, the besetting sin of Americans lies 
in holding a too finical and pedantic mode of speech, 
and paying too little regard to mere usage; while to Eng- 
lish people usage—meaning social or fashionable usage—is 
»verything, and the consistency of the language nothing. 
‘(hen Thackeray asked Lowell to point out any defect 
in the dialect of Henry Esmond with reference to its sup- 
posed date—whether its language was not, for instance, 
perfectly Addisonia. — Lowell silenced him by asking, 
“Would Addison have written ‘different to’?” ‘‘The 
earliest work of English verbal criticism,” as Mr. R. G. 
White called it, is the Remarks on the English Language, 
of Robert Baker, in 1770, in which he includes among 
illiterate phrases the ‘‘ different to” and ‘‘ different from,” 
which were then, it would seem, equally abundant. As 
between these two, the ‘different to” has doubtless the 
better pedigree, since Addison once used it (Tatler, 153), 
in spite of Lowell; but all the original Latin usage—“ dif- 
ferent” being a Latin word —is against it, and it has, 
luckily, never crossed the ocean. And that we have re- 
fused so persistently to accept ‘it is him,” as authoritative 
shows that we have gained something by refusing to be 
bound even by the traditions of the best English society. 

Tuomas WENTWoRTH Hicarnson. 
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‘ke ~ first of the Seidl subscription concerts, given on 
the evening of November 4 in the ball-room of the 
Hotel Astoria, afforded much pleasure to an audience 
composed of those who best enjoy good music when com- 
bined with social attractions. ‘The organizers of the series 
clearly indicated that the concerts were arranged for the 
exclusive benefit of the leisure class, They were to be 
our substitute for such entertainments as are given in 
Germany under the patronage of the court; and the high 
price of the tickets, the request that evening dress should 
be considered the rule, and the fact that the music would 
not begin until nine o'clock served to prove that the or- 
dipary music-lover—content to enjoy similar programmes 
at Carnegie Hall—was scarcely expected to support a 
movement of so select a character. 

The ball-room of the Astoria is in reality a very hand- 
some theatre, with effective mura] decorations by Messrs. 
Blashfield and Low, and with a rich crimson background 
to enhance the beauty of the toilettes worn by the occu- 
pants of the boxes. he acoustic properties of the room 
—which seemed admirable when Mr. John Drew and his 
company were heard in an act of the charming comedy 

ry, on the night when the hotel was thrown open 
for public inspection—proved all that was expected, and 
enabled Herr Seidl and his orchestra to be heard to ad- 
vantage while interpreting the Leonore Overture No. 3, the 
Vorspiel and Liebestod from Tristan und Isolde, Grieg’s 
‘* Herzenswunden,” the Andante from a quartette by 
Tschaikowsky, and Liszt's symphonic poem “ Les Pre- 
ludes.”. The selections chosen by the talented and popu- 
lar ’cellist Mr. Leo Stern—two compositions of his own, 
Popper's ‘‘ Elves’ Dance” and a transcription of a Chopin 
tude—were received with favor. Madame Marcella Sem- 
brich naturally carried off the chief honors of the occa- 
sion. She very nearly repeated the performances heard 
at her introductory concert; but in addition to the “Custa ° 
Diva” and “Ah, non giunge” arias, and to the Waltz, 
and Becker's *‘ Frihlingszeit,” which figured on the pro- 
gramme of the former entertainment, she sang two ber. 
man songs, in strongest contrast one to the other, Mozart’s 
“Veilchen” and the ‘ Vergebliches Stindchen” by 
Brahms, arousing great enthusiasm by her intelligent 
and charming delivery of these interesting Lieder. 


The twentieth season of the Symphony Society was be- 
gun on Friday afternoon, November 5, with Mr. Dam- 
rosch at the bead of the orchestra, anda varied programme, 
the latter part of which was devoted to Mendelssolin’s 
** Scotch Symphony ” and to selections from his oratorio 
Elijah—given in memory of the composer, who died fifty 
years ago. The assistance of the Oratorio Society, and of 
a soprano soloist, Mile. Antoinette Trebelli, had been se- 
cured, but although the choral society’s work was credit- 
able, and the vocalist thus introduced acquitted herself in 
a manner which proved that she had been carefully trained 
and was thoroughly capable, the performances were not 
very satisfactory. The orchestra’s most successful achieve- 
ments were the renderings of Lalo’s overture to Le Roi 
@ Ys, and the Andante Cantabile from a string quartette 
by Tschalkowsky. 


Herr Seidl and his orchestra were identified with two 
concerts on Tuesday, November 9—a matinée at Chickering 
Hall, and an evening entertainment at the Astoria, given 
for the purpose of introducing a Belgian vocalist, Madame 
Dyna Beumey. At the afternoon concert the Mendelssohn 
‘* Scotch Symphony ” and piano concerto in G minor were 
commemoratively produced, Mr. Richard Hoffman inter- 
preting the solo part of the concerto, and this admirable 
— being also heard in transcriptions of three of Schu- 
vert’s songs, and in a fantasia on themes taken from Die 
Gotterdimmerung, the last-named piece being added by 
way of encore. A Norwegian suite, written by a com- 
poser named Ole Olson, was given as a novelty, but failed 
to produce any impression, owing to its monotony. 


The coloratura singer who made her début at the even- 
ing concert sang é’s ‘Air du Rossignol” — with 
flute obligato—the grand aria from La Sonnambula, and 
Eckert’s ** Les Echos,” in which florid numbers she dis- 

layed marvellous technical skill, phenomenal echo ef- 
ects, and complete command of her resources. The 
voice is very light, and when forced is not of agreeable 
quality, but it is very true, and in fioriture passages 
proves pure and sweet. The ‘‘ Crépuscule,” by Massenet, 
** specially orchestrated for Madame Beumer,” is a deli- 
cate and mages a composition. It was very clearly 
and carefully graded as far as the singer's tone pro- 
duction was concerned, but the verses would have been 
more effective had they been differently treated, and 
the volume of sound gradually diminished to the merest 
whisper at the end. [y seapines to a general desire for 
additional soli, Madame Beumer contributed Chaminade’s 
** Viens prés de moi,” and a rather flimsy French song of 
far less charm; the Chaminade selection giving the artist 
an opportunity to show her clever phrasing, and her 
smoothness of delivery in mezza voce and sustained pas- 
sages. Madame Beumer—who, by-the-way, is announced 
as Cantatrice to the court of Holland, and who comes to 
us with the warmest of recommendations from Massenet, 
Chaminade, and other composers, who count on her inter- 
pretations of their songs while starring in this country— 
was assisted by a pianist named Paolo Gallico, who ren- 
dered Liszt's ‘‘ Fantasie Hongroise” with more fire than 
discretion, and afterwards supplied a wholly new version 
of the time-honored Chopin “ Berceuse.” Sefior Emilio 
de Gozorza sung Massenet’s ‘‘ Arioso du Roi de Lahore ” 
in an agreeable tone and with a considerable amount 
of feeling, and when called upon to give an encore, added 
the ‘‘ Belle Marquise,” made famous by the great Maurel 
—the younger, less ~. pena singer leaving much to be 
pe apn! b fay daringly suggesting the contrast in meth- 

8 an ts. 


- | ony Society of ~_~* a bids -* to prove a success, 
the patronage of influential people can be counted as 
an indlestion of good fortune. 











November 20, 1897. 


The dearth of ae has opened up untold possibilities 
in the line of producing quaint or original operettas and 
in bringing forward hitherto unacknowledged talent, and 
doubtless Mr. Clarence Andrews, whose past experience 
in catering for a capricious public will stand him in good 
stead, may leave us his debtor by good work-done in the 
cause of art, and for the new society he represents. 


we OUR PARIS ! 
LETTER 


oo in my Paris life have I known such a long 
stretch of what might be called gay and-golden wea- 
ther as during this October. The sun shines radiantly 
every day, sets in a rose-colored mist, and’ between the 
shining and the setting the same lines of carriages fill the 
Rue de la Paix and roll out to the Bois that one sees in 
the spring days with the chestnut blossoms. 

We have devoted ourselves with most praiseworthy assi- 
duity—for weather when the temptation is all to flaner— 
to the pursuit of the chiffon, and now consider ourselves 
authority on the clothes question. 

I am compelled to say that I cannot chronicle anything 
startlingly new in line, in form, in waists, in the winter 
fashions. ‘Take almost any of the pretty models done by 
Madgme Chapuis, published in the Bazar during the last 
yeur, that you like, aud you will not be much out of the 
way in muking the corsage to your winter dress after it. 
The skirt must be very smooth and tight-fitting at the 
top, and must flare widely at the bottom, It may be cut 
on the bias and have a seam down the middle of the 
front, it may be cut with only one seam in the middle of 
the back, or it may be divided all around at the knee, 
with the lower part put on like a scant bias ruffle. This 
last is Paquin’s favorite skirt. In his smartest gowns, for 
very dressy occasions, the trimming of the upper part 
runs up and down, and the flounce round and round. 











A dainty ball dress was cut after the same fashion. 
The flounce was attached to the skirt by a wide lace in- 
sertion, and was trimmed with nothing but two vines of 
embroidery, very fine and exquisite—one vine of rose-buds 
and green leaves, the other of forget-me-nots. You cannot 
imagine how quaint and picturesque the effect was. To 
go back to the jet and net dresses, they seem to be abso- 
lutely the thing this winter for little dinners, theatres, 
and even for large dinners and balls. The monde élégant 
which sups at Paillard’s and the Grand Café appears in 
them like a uniform made over white or black, according 
to the fancy. They are made with a guimpe, to be taken 
out at will; perhaps a touch of cerise or turquoise in the 
little revers, in the collar, and the belt, or of Parma violet, 
and I have seen them at box parties in theatres worn with 
bunches of cerise flowers or violets, two on the left side of 
the corsage and two on the skirt, posed and apparently 
held together by a ribbon of the same color. 

Paquin also makes cloth dresses for little dinners and 
theatres. A pale blue cloth gown was made with a cream- 
colored guimpe of the new chenille lace. The cloth part 
of the waist was a sort of little bolero affair, trimmed 
with many rows of pale blue velvet ribbon, and finished 
at the top by what looks like a little lattice-work of cloth, 
over which runs the velvet ribbon. Mastic cloth, with a 
guimpe of ivory chenille lace, through which is run nar- 
row cerise velvet, makes another pretty little dinner and 
theatre dress according to Paquin. 


These are for the people who do not care for velvet 
gowns, and most of the people who bave notcarriages are 
among the number who do not care for velvet gowns, I 
imagine. A delightful evening waist at Doucet’s seemed 
to me so attractive that I had it sketched for you. Made 
a little less décolleté than the drawing, it is extremely 
practical, I think, for both theatres and dinners, worn 

either with or 


witbout a 
guimpe of ei- 
ther lace or 
black velvet. 
The Doucet 
model had just 
come down 


from the atelier 
the morning we 
went in, and I 
assure you is 
quite the latest 


thing. The 
origival had a 
bolero of tur- 


quoise-blue pail- 
lettes, embroid- 
ered with great 
oval cabochons, 
over lace, exact- 
ly the same 
shape both in 
back and front. 
The same thing 
was made with 
the lace bloused 
in all around, 
and a fall of 
lace simply be- 
tween the bo- 
lero points in 
front and in the back. The little theatre hat is scarce- 
jy more than two bands of black velvet surmounted by 
chouz of the same, and two turquoise-blue tips. A bow 
of black velvet is at the bust, and the belt may be either 
of black velvet or white satin. 

After all, black satin skirts do not promise to be very 
much worn. In the sketch a skirt to this Doucet blouse 
represents a tablier of lace over an accordion - pleated 
skirt of velvet, for while I have not seen accordion- 
pleated skirts much worn, I saw them with my own eyes 
yesterday among Doucet’s latest models, so they are cer- 
tainly in style. This lace was put on like a shaw], with 
— shawl points hanging down on each side in the 

ack, 
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Speaking of lace shawls reminds me of Doucet’s latest 
use for them, which is to make them into evening wraps 
without Cutting them. They are simply charming with 
the shaw! lined with white satin and edged all round with 
a narrow pleated ruffle of coral velvet, with a high collar 
of coral velvet and chinchilla. 


Sable and chinchilla trim everything this year. An 
odd but very effective combination is that of muslin, chin- 
chilla, and Cluny lace in evening waists. The muslin is 
tucked in groups, o— lace is appliquéd on to the spaces, 
and chinchilla is wu anywhere — to edge the lace, in 
bands running up and down, on the edge of revers, 
anywhere. Doucet had a Jovely mauve frock of cloth, 
trimmed with hoops of sable round the skirt and waist, 
with a sash and long ends of coral-colored velvet, thé 
ends falling down the left side. Some pretty cloth gowns 
have fancy silks put in in patterns, as, for instance, a 
gown of blue cloth has an incrustation, if you may call it 
so, of blue and green plaid silk, put on as though outlin- 
ing a shaw] or an apron front,with the same effect in the 
back. This is edged with embroidery, or galloon, or 
black velvet, while the corsage has a box-pleat in front, 
and a fancy yoke with epaulettes made of silk, guipure, 
and sable. 

The box-pleat down the front is much seen at all the 
best houses. There is always a narrow yoke with epau- 
leties, and the front of the waist is slightly bloused, with, 
especially at Raudnitz Seeurs’, and Doucet’s, a box-pleat 
down the middle. 


For out-door wear quite the smartest thing is a casaque 
of mort-né Astrakhan, of which the most charming 
models we have seen were at Grunwaldt’s, who sets the 
fashions in furs for Paris. These fasten down the left 
side, the edge is cut into squares, and beneath is a full 
frill of velvet. Round the neck is a cut-steel dog-collar, 
and round the waist is one of the inevitable jewelled 
belts. The basque is also cut into squares. 

Seal-skin casaques have jabot revers. Sable and mink 
capes are made with ruffles of the same fur. Round the 
necks of fur capes are worn fascinating little collarettes 
of coral, cerise, turquoise, or geranium velvet, with a big 
bow in the back made of two loops fastened into a large 
buckle, and two loops on each side in front that hook to- 
gether to give the effect of a great chou. 

Velvet casuques are worn slightly bloused, made with 
fancy revers, and trimmed with galloons or velvet. 

KaTHarinE De Forest. 
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SEPARATE WAISTS. 


F there ever bas been a question tht has taken a long 

time to decide, it is the question of separate waists, 
whether or not they are still in fashion. It is now three 
years since the discussion began, and every spring and 
fall it has been definitely stated on good authority that 
the fashion has entirely gone out, and that waists must 
match skirts. In the face of these statements dressmakers 
and haberdashers have continued to be exceedingly busy 
filling orders for all sorts of separate waists to be worn 
with every sort of skirt, and the rule applies equally well 
both to the most elaborate dinner gowns and to the simple 
coat and skirt costume. 

There has never been a fashion which had so much to 
recommend it, and so many sensible points to keep it in 
popular favor, and while the smartest gowns may perhaps 
be made up with waists matching the rest of the gown, 
there is usually another waist as well, something that may 
be made up in a more or less loose fashion, and of some 
soft material, such as silk or satin, which will be comfort- 
able under a heavy cloth or fur jacket. The complaint 
has been made that the loose waists are not good for the 
figure, and that the lining should be boned and tight-fit- 
ting; but this is by no means indispensable, although the 
fact is that the majority are quite as carefully made as 
are the ordinary dress waists. They are certainly much 
more comfortable to wear, and if well made are always be- 
coming, although the same style cannot be followed by 
every one. There are some styles which are becoming to 
stout figures, while others are suitable only to long-waist- 
ed, slender women, and even the question of how wide or 
narrow a belt should be worn is one to be very carefully 
considered. 








SHIRT-WAISTS. 


Regular shirt-waists made on the same lines as those 
which were worn in the summer are to be seen during 
the winter, but the materials used are not the same. Linen, 
Madras, and similar fabrics are too thin for our colder 
months, and must be reserved for warm weather; but silks 
and satins made by the same model are considered very 
smart. Plaid silk shirt-waists are popular at present; in- 
deed, are too much so to remain fashionable very long, 
particularly as they can be bought in all the large shops 
for very little money. ‘The best quality of silk is not to 
be found in the cheap, ready-made shirt-waists, but there 
are many effective and good wearing patterns among them. 
The favorite model has a yoke with two points in the 
back ; in the front the fulness is gathered or pleated at 
the shoulders, and hangs over the belt at the centre of the 
waist. The sleeves are either a modified bishop sleeve or 
a tight-fitting coat sleeve with a small puff at the top. 
The neck is finished with a band of silk made so that 
a linen collar can be attached thereto or a ribbon tie worn. 
Some of the waists are fastened down the front with flat 
rold buttons; others have the fastening on a flap hidden 

neath the fulness. With these waists are worn narrow 
black belts or folded belts of the same material. They 
are always lined with percaline, but are rarely boned, and 
are not becoming to stout figures. The same style of 
shirt-waist is greatly in demand made of bright flannel, 
red with black polka dots, or with a plaid effect in black, 
in all the plain colors, and some with black chenille dots 
sewed on. These last do not seem in keeping with the 
plain style of making, although they are found at some of 
the best shops. Velveteen is also used for shirt-waists, 
and these, and the flannel ones, are worn on the golf-field, 
where the bright colors show to great advantage. 
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FANCY SILKS. 


By fancy silk waists are meant those made of silks of 
odd aps These are countless in number, and the 
quality of silk used varies from the cheapest to the most 
expensive. There is still a fancy for the old-fashioned 
flowered effects and queer dull colorings, and it is reall 
marvelious how long these have peundinta in favor. 
pretty way of making these waists is with the yoke laid 
in narrow stitched tucks.” In the back the fulness below 
the yoke is laid in three pleats; in front it is gathered to 
the yoke, but there is more fulness drawn to the front, and 
care is taken to prevent bagging at the sides. Rhine- 
stone or any other effective buttons are used to fasten the 
front. The sleeves are shirred or tucked, and have a puff 
at the top. No woman considers her wardrobe complete 
without one or two of these waists. There aré some silks 
of small checks overshot with satin that are very effective 
made up in this simple style, and they are warmer for 
winter wear than the plainer taffetas. Surah and India 
silks are too thin to wear during winter, and the taffetas 
have it all their own way. One especially pretty waist is 
of a shade of old china blue, across which are black lines 
and bunches of cherry-colored roses.” It is made in the 
simple fashion described, and is worn with a ribbon put 
twice around the throat and tied in sailor knot in the front, 
and a ribbon to match for the belt with a rabbit’s-ear bow 
at the left side. Another waist, one of the old-fashioned 
silks, is striped green and drab with bunches of red roses. 
This has very handsome gold buttons down the front, and 
the collar and belt are of ribbon to match the roses. Some- 
times a lace frill is worn inside the collar at the back of 
the neck, but not often, as the plain effects are generally 
preferred. 

FITTED WAISTS. 


Fitted silk waists are much more elaborate than those 
just described, and are made in a variety of styles. A 
plain taffeta silk of a very heavy quality makes up to ad- 
vantage, and in the new shade of blue is especially effec- 
tive. One waist just finished has the back in one piece 
stretched tight over a boned lining. The front has the 
fulness on the shoulders arranged im blouse fashion in 
the front, and the folds are luid so that an inside piece 
of silk shows between. The folds are edged with a fine 
quilling of ribbon of the same shade; the sleeves are 
small, the upper part tucked, with a puff just at the shoul- 
der. The waist is made long enough to come below the 
waist-line, and is finished with a band of black satin rib- 
bon, put on to give an especially long line 

There are many smart models displayed in the shops. 
One very becoming one is of taffeta trimmed with bands 
of satin put on to cross one another and give a plaid ef- 
fect. The back is plain and almost tight - fitting, but 
blouses just a little. The front is cut in a decided blouse, 
and is open at the throat, with turned-back wide revers 
faced with white satin, and showing «a piece of white 
satin and high stock-collar between. The sleeves are 
nearly tight-fitting, with a puff at the top. On the puff 
are bands of the satin, and there are also cuffs formed of 
satin bands. A narrow belt of white satin is fastened 
with a gold buckle. Much on the same style, and also in 
blouse effect, is a waist of pale gray taffeta opening over 
a vest of darker gray velvet; this has bands only on the 
front, put in horizontal lines. 

To wear with cloth gowns that are trimmed with braid 
the smartest waists now have a blouse made of the same 
braid, and joined with fancy stitches of heavy black twist 
or embroidery silk. On the lines of the braid are sewed 
quantities of little black buttons, which take away from 
the too flat look. One exceedingly smart waist of this 
kind is of a deep burnt-orange color, the front quite full, 
but covered with the full blouse of the-braid. A square 
yoke of the silk shows above the black braid, and is laid 
in very fine tucks. The collar is also tucked, and has a 
great chou of tucked ribbon at the back. The sleeves in 
this waist can either be of cloth to match the skirt or of 
silk like the waist. With black broadcloth costumes these 
waists are exceedingly attractive, und almost always be- 
coming; for the fulness may be modified to suit a stout 
figure, while on a too slender one the lines can be made 
most graceful and effective. 


MOIRE POPLIN AND SATIN WAISTS. 

The checked moiré poplins, which were first seen last 
season, have taken a new lease of life in waists this year; 
the colorings are effective, and the waists themselves very 
smart; they are made up like shirt-waists, or are tight- 
fitting, with considerable trimming on the front. Lace 
ties and collars are worn with them; lace revers are con- 
sidered appropriate, while silk and satin ties of all de- 
scriptions are worn around the neck. The plain moiré 
poplins and the plain poplins are to be had in every 
known and many unknown colorings, and make waists 
that look well with all skirts; besides which the material 
itself is one that is pleasant to wear under a coat. One 
style of waist has a broad square collar that extends over 
the shoulders but does not fit tightly into the neck; in- 
stead it is cut out deep enough to show a square yoke 
back and front. In bright blue poplin, with a collar made 
of orange taffeta on which is an embroidery in black out- 
lined in silver, is an elegant waist with the square yoke 
and collar of the taffeta laid in very fine tucks. The con- 
trast of the orange against the blue would be too startling 
were it not for the toning down given by the black. 

Silk and satin waists suitable for theatre wear are elab- 
orate and effective when covered with jet bands and 
mousseline de soie ruchings put on in alternate strips. 
The idea is, of course, not a new one, but the materials 
used have the effect of novelty. With a black net, sutin, 
or brocade skirt, a white satin waist covered witl»a blouse 
of this combination is very striking. The sleeves are 
tucked or shirred, and have bands of jet laid on from 
shoulder to wrist, and are puffed at the top sufficiently to 
give the desired breadth. On the evening waists the 
blouse is made of white satin ribbon braided together and 
studded with bright stones, pearls, or crystal drops, and 
waists transformed by these blouses will look like new 
even if they have done duty for at least two years before. 
Net waists are worn with silk skirts, and satin wais's 
covered with tiny points of steel or silver are worn with 
net skirts. Indeed, there seems to be no end to variety 
for combinations which can be made both in coloring and 
material, even though the newest and smartest gowns 
may have waist and skirt to correspond, 
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BLACK VELVET RUSSIAN BLOUSE-COAT. 


HORSE-SHOW MODELS FOR WINTER 
COSTUMES. 


L - Russian blouse-coat,when properly made, is so be 
coming a garment it is not to be wondered that at the 
Horse Show so many were seen One in black velvet, a 
mode! from Wanamaker’s, is most effective trimmed with 
black silk and steel embroidery, and the vest, yoke, and 
euff lining of gray Astrakhan fur give an original touch 
that makes it peculiarly smart. Black satin ribbon belt 
and collar, with steel buckles in centre of bows 

A very striking gown from the same house is of silvery 
pink taffeta, flounced all up the skirt, the flounces edged 
with black velvet ribbon headed with narrow cream gui- 
pure. Sleeves, empiécement, and collar are of white 
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mousseline de soie with black lace appliqué, 
and a wide fitted belt is of black satin. This 
is an odd but exceedingly smart. gown, 

Of superb material and most elaborately 
made is a gown of white moiré figured with 
black. The blouse of white mousseline de 
soie is embroidered in silver and black che 
nille, ayd has besides black lace appliqué; on 
the sleeves is the lace appliqué also, The 
feather trimming on the skirt is decidedly 
novel, 

A white corded silk has also the black and 
white effect, for there is black lace appliqué 
on the sleeves, which are covered with white 
mousseline de soie. Around the waist are 
bands of heavy russet-color guipure lace, hor- 
izontal in front; also straps of black velvet 
bébé-ribbon set with tiny steel beads. A tiny 
square empiécement back and front is of tuck 
ed mousseline de soie. Belt and collar are of 
violet silk, and there are three little violet 
bows, which fasten the bodice at the left side. 
The long sash ends and chowz in the back 
are of violet crépe de Chine plissé. 


AT ODDS WITH FATE. 
W E may think, with some overburdened 

tones, that existence is always more or 
less of a struggle (and generally more, rather 
than less), but could not an uncongenial or 
an uncomfortable life be made easier by ac 
cepting and treating it in a reasonable right- 
thinking spirit, rather than in a rebellious or 
aggressive one? Some people seem to hate 
their lives and circumstances so much that 
one is filled with wonder, not only as to why 
they submit to such trying conditions, but 
how they manage to live at all in such an un 
happy and disagreeable frame of mind. 

zately a school-teacher remarked ; 

‘“*I positively hate my work. I have al- 
ways disliked children, and I took up teach- 
ing just because it was the thing I had an 
opportunity todo. But I cannot bear to see 
the children come into school in the morning. 
I positively hate them all day, and I hustle 
them out of the door at night, only anxious 
to have them away from my sight. And then 
I do my best to forget that I am a teacher, un- 
til 9 A.M. comes around nextday. I never 
speak of teaching, or think of it, while I am 
away from it. 1 must teach, I suppose, but 
I always did hate it, and J always shall.” 

This young woman—for she is young—is 
not a successful teacher, aud who can wonder 
at it? 

Another young woman, who did some liter- 
ary work of a mechanical character, said sub 
stantially the same thing 

“I positively hate to write. Some cruel 
fate has thrown this work in my way, and I 


do it, and I suppose I will keep on doing it—al] my life 
perhaps. But 1 won't like it; that I’m determined. 


just submit because I can't help it!” 


Can such a spirit as this ever help any one to rise out _right-feeling spirit will always be successful, 


of his work into anything 
better? It is impossible. 
Such a spirit in work antag- 
ovizes every one and every 
thing that comes in contact 
with it. It is one of the 
most unhappy “struggles” 
(literally ‘‘struggles”) for 
existence which people bear; 
and they bear it, mind, not 
because they must, but be- 
cause they will 

Now we are not compelled 
to submit to anything in life 
which we do not like, but 
(a big ‘* but”) we have got 
to go to work to change con- 
ditions in the right way, and 
not in the wrong. 

One way is to do the dis 
tasteful work so well that 
we get “ promoted ” out of 
it, just as a child is ** pro- 
moted” in school when he 
has thoroughly learned the 
lessons of one class. This is 
a very sure way for those of 
determined mind, for when 
a certain degree of proficien- 
cy is arrived at we promote 
ourselves by taking up a 
higher or better degree of 
the same class of work. 

Another way of getting 
into more congenial work 
or circumstances is to take 
up some work which will 
lead us into better or bet- 
ter-liked conditions or more 
congenial surroundings, do- 
ing the new work in addi- 
tion to the work we are al- 
ready doing, and dropping 
the disliked work only when 
we have become expert in 
the better sort. 

This is the only way to 
be taken by. women who 
are houseworkers, and must 
learn in time to support 
themselves. It is double 
work for a while, of course. 
But as the newer work and 
conditions grow, the old 
will gradually fall away. 

And, beyond all, there 
must be put into such work 
the thought that we wish to 
do right, that we are willing 


BLACK-FIGURED WHITE MOIRE WITH FEATHER TRIMMING. to work, and that we have a 








TAFFETA GOWN WITH FLOUNCED SKIRT. 


right to work under more congenial conditions so soon as 
I we have found the proper way to change the old for the 
new and better way. And new work begun in this lofty 








WHITE CORDED SILK WITH LACE APPLIQUE. 
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lon; chafing-dishes at the side table if the men want to make rarebits, woodcocks, or scrambled 
eggs; in fact, everything that is good and appetizing for a meal to be exten at eleven in the 
evening. The real Thanksgiving dish, though—the turkey—will not. be cut, strange to say, 
until after the supper is over. It will be a fine, large, nicely browned, delicious-looking bird, 
but no one is to have a taste until after hunger shall be appeased. 

The stuffing of the turkey will be of a very original kind, without sage or parsley, bread 
crumbs or thyme. The “bird” himself has been ordered at a large paper-box mavufactory 
here in town which prides itself on its handiwork, He would weigh,’ taking into considera- 
tion his size, without stuffing, at least eight pounds, When he is filled with trinkets and oljets 
dart for a house party of, we cannot say yet, how many people, what he will weigh must re 
main a matter of conjecture! The distrivuting of the presents will be done by the daughter of 
the house, whose clever and charming idea it was to give her friends such a surprise. 


A little paint and polish, and a little rub here and there, adds so much to a girl's room when 
she comes back to town after a summer spent in knocking about from one place to another! 
It is astonishing what girls can do iu the way of freshening up their rooms themselves. There 
is one , ¢l in town who has made her room look so cozy and comfortable since she came home! 
She had been very extravagant in the spring in regard to her summer outfit. She speut all she 
had, and all she was allowed, on flowered muslins with silk slips, and Leghorn hats with waving 
plumes. She had the choice given her between those luxuries and leaving her bedroom at 
home “to look shabby when she came back.” There was no winter in June! But now she 
has ‘‘ come back,” and is, oh, so glad she can buy a quart of paint for thirty cents, and a brusi 
for twenty-five cents, and some turpentine for ten cenis! And with a big apron on, and a pair of 
gloves to cover her fingers, she has found out that women can paint as well as men. Her room 
to-day is “‘ sweet,” fresh, and dainty, and she did it all herself (because she had to!), The 
furniture is white, dressing-table, bureau, desk, bedstead, and four chairs—two of the latter 
are of wicker-work, and have great pink satin bows tied to them. Her curtains are white 
muslin, with large bunches of pink chrysanthemums on them. She bought them plain white, 
but worked over the flowers in pink, and tied them back with pink satin ribbons. With some 
bits of the same curtain muslin she has made covers for her bureau, table, and curtains for her 
bed, with valance of the same. All of these she has lined with piuk silesia. She could not 
afford silk. The effect is charming, and she is the proudest of girls. Epira LAWRENCE. 


CLOTH COSTUME. 

DULL heliotrope faced-cloth is made up most effectively in a simple but smart costume. 
ZA The trimming, which is quite odd in the way it is put on, is the black satin braiding so 
popular this season. The skirt is straight in effect, and has no unnecessary fulness; what 
there is is thrown as far back as possible to give the sheathlike look every one is trying to 
have. The dull color of the heliotrope is relieved by a vest of pale heliotrope mousseline de 
soie, which lightens the gown marvellously, and a very full lace jabot on the mousseline de 
soie vest introduces another touch which gives additional smartness. This gown can be made 
so that it will be becoming to either a stout or thin figure, if the fulness of skirt and waist be 
rightly adjusted; and the pattern of braiding can be varied to suit any particular case, although 
the pattern illustrated is particularly good, as it is elaborate enough to stand out against the 
cloth in bold relief. 


A NOVEL WEDDING GOWN. 

\ J EDDING gowns, while much the same in general appearance, vary as much as any of the 

other gowns in style. This season the fashion is to have simple Jong lines. Handsome 
material is used, but there is no overloading of trimming. An effective style is of plain 
white satin, made with long train and most graceful cut of skirt, fitting close over the hips, and 
with no “flare” around the foot. The waist is cut high in the neck; the back is untrimmed, 
but the front is a mass of mousseline de soie lace so arranged as to give a full blouse effect; 
the sleeves are almost tight-fitting. but are fulled on to the lining. Around the skirt and on 
the waist and sleeves are satin ruffles. A high collar and wide belt are of folded satin most 
carefully fitted, and the belt has particularly good lines. Tulle is used for the veil, which is 
thrown back from the face and reaches almost to the eud of the train. 





HELIOTROPE CLOTH COSTUME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 15.—(See Page 979.) 





— and cranberry sauce, pumpkin. pie and family parties, are all 
very well, but some of the girls hate pumpkin pie and are tired of 
family parties. They would not dare say they were tired of their families; 
that would be very ‘** bad form.” But this year they seem to want to cele- 
brate Thanksgiving day in quite a new and original way. They wish to 
prove that by giving thanks for what pleasure and happiness they have 
had themselves during the past year they will belp those to feel as they do 
who perhaps might not think of it 

There is to be a house party up the Hudson for over Thanksgiving day. 
A lot of girls and young men are asked, and some of them, as it is among 
a very “ swell set,” who take their own maids and men-servants with them 
when they go to stay out of town for a day or two, have suggested the idea 
of having a servants’ ball on Thanksgiving eve. The idea was no sooner 
spread abroad than the hostess seized it with alacrity, and all the arrange 
ments are completed for giving “‘ faithful serving men and maids” as good 
a time as their mistresses and masters expect to have themselves. 


The carriage-house will be cleared of its carriages and carts; it will be 
hung with bunting, Chinese lanterns, and electric lights; a bower of palms 
and flowers will hide an excellent band of musicians from view, which will 
play for the dancers until they tire of dancing; a substantial supper will be 
served at midnight; in fact, everything will be done to give the servants a 
jolly Thanksgiving dance 

The ball is to open at nine o'clock. There is to be no big family dinner 
that evening. The guests must wait for the supper, which will be served 
after the ball has been opened by the lady of the house and her husband 
and party. The young daugiiter of the family, who bas taken the whole 
affair in charge, will see to it that a very substantial ‘ five-o’clock tea” is 
served. * ‘‘ How could any one expect servants to serve a dinner, wash their 
dishes, then dress, and go to a ball by 9 p.m.?) Why, mamma, it is unheard 
of! Gur guests must wait for their dinner, or else, what is better, eat a cold 
supper when we all come back; and trust to me, as I am your housekeeper, 
I will give them a surprise!” 

At nine o’clock sharp the ‘** barn ” will present a very gay appearance, to 
judge by the plans which have been made. There will be a grand march 
headed by the mistress of the house, and in succession will come the guests, 
family, and then the servants and all their friends and relations from the 
neighboring towns and villages. After the march will come a waltz, in 
which ‘‘all hands” will take part, and then the guests, with their host and 
hostess, will leave and return to the house. A great many of the girls are 
dying to stay over and see what they are sure will be ‘‘real fun,” but that 
would not do. It would spoil the fun for the servants. Best to leave 
them to enjoy themselves in their own way. 


The young girl who has helped to get up this novel Thanksgiving en- 
tertainment has conceived the clever idea of having a surprise turkey as a 
piece de résistance on the supper table for her mother’s guests and her own. 
She has been bard at work for the last two or three weeks preparing for the 
surprise. The supper table is to be so arranged beforehand that servants 
will be entirely superfluous. A sort of a ‘‘ if-you-don’t-see-what-you-want- 
ask-for-it” affair, where everything to eat is cold, and is put on the table 
at the same time. ** No courses, no fuss, no servants, no bother, just for 
once,” as she said. There wili be cold roast chicken, tongue, ham, roast WHITE SATIN WEDDING GOWN 
beef, in nice thin slices; thin-cut bread and butter; sandwiches; cold bouil- Cut Paper Pattern No. 16.—(See Page 979.) 
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ANSWERS-TO ‘34 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Constant Reaven.—The proper coetome for a bridegroom at an 
afternoon wedding would be black frock-coat and waistcoat of vicafia, 
trousers of dark gray cashmere of a striped pattern, patent-leather 
buttoned boots, white shirt, and straight standing collar. The neck- 
wear should be a white silk four-in-hand or Ascot or puffed scarf. 
The gloves are white, either black or white stitching, top hat, and 
boutonnlére of lilies-of-the-valley or white carnations or white orchids, 





Tovnwr.—For a journey across the continent in winter you will be 
most comfortable in a coat and ekirt of heavy woollen goods, with two 
shirt-walets, one wool and one silk, to make a change possible. You 
will need a golf cape as an extra wrap, for it is customary to get out 
of the train for exercise at every important station, and at such times 
a loove wrap is desirable. Fit your travelling-bag with a wrapper of 
light wool for pight wear, and do not omit a pair of knitted slumber 
slippers, It is a great convenience to take a small extra valise for 
tollet articles alone; then these can be carried to and from the dress- 
ing-room without exposure or inconvenience. Among the toilet 
articles do not fail to inclade a box of cold cream for the lips, which 
become parched in crossing the desert. When once arrived at Santa 
Barbera, you will find need for every sort of clothing, for the evenings 
and mornings are cold, although the days are warm, If you wish to 
get on with a small wardrobe, you will find shirt-waists of various 
roaterials the most accommodating style of dress. Gowns for the house 
are best of light wool or of silk. While mach is said of the salubrions 
climate of California, travellers are usually surprised at the comfort- 
able feeling warm flannels impart. In San Francisco women are par- 
ticular about wearing winter hats in the winter months, bat as far 
south as Santa Barbara straw hats are worn. 


L. W. W.—There are various ways of counting in progressive whist, 
bat I think counting games justead of points makes the entertainment 
have more go"; the partners who win a game move up one, and 
play together at every table uvtil they reach the head table, where, as 
al any progressive game, they change partners. Progressive whist is 
conducted like any other progressive game; prizes are given to the 
lady and the gentleman who win the greatest number of games, and 
to the two who win the fewest. Good prizes are a pretty holiday 
book or a set of three or four books, tied with a ribbon, for the first 
lady's prize, and a ellver trinket for the first gentleman's prize; a 
basket of candy for the lady “ booby,” and something fanny in metal, 
wood, or silver for the man “ booby.” At each table have a little dish 
filled with bonbons or salted almonds, and have the partners find each 
other in the first place by flowers. Each lady when she enters chooses 
a bouquet from a basket, and each gentleman a boutonniére; those 
with bouqnet and boatonniére matching play together at the table 
with these baving flowers of the same color, but a different variety. 
Serve the supper at the little tables at which cards were played, either 
after the playing is over or as an intermission, spreading each table 
with a large napkin and plates and silver. For refreshments serve 
creamed oysters, lobeter salad, and minced chicken sandwiches, sherbet 
aud cake, bonbons, and coffee in demi-tasses. 


Minenva.—The card you enclose is certainly unusual for a wedding 
invitation, but there was doubtless some good reason for it, and I can- 
not condemn it without knowing more about the facts than you give. 
Sometimes “ Mr.” is seen on a formal invitation instead of ** The Kev.’ 
or “ Dr.” or whatever the host's professional title, although the latter 
is considered better form. It would seem as though the invitation 
might have been worded differently and yet have answered the pur- 
pose required, and the form | should suggest would read : 


Mr. and Mra. Josiah Jay Minturn 
request the honor of your presence 
at the wedding reception of their daughter 
Mary 
and 
Mr. Amos F. Schayler 
On Monday, November the Twenty-ninth, 
from half after four until half after six o'clock 
(Address. ) 

lowa.—It would have been much more courteous for you to have 
made your uncle's and sister's regrets to your hostess when you greet- 
ef her, instead of ignoring the fact of their absence entirely, and I 
should say, even if no answer was requested in it, such an invitation, 
evidently for a card party, demanded a reply. You did right to leave 
the cards in the entrance hall, bat no one need fear violating rules of 
etiqnetie by being too polite, and you were wrong in not also making 
the regrets, What is correct for a large city like New York, with an 
established code, cannot always be followed punctiliously in a smaller 
place where there is more or less informality in entertaining. One 
has to use judgment, and fit the prescribed rules of etiquette to meet 
the individual case, and it is best to do what seems most natural, even 
if it ls not exactly in accordance with the formal rules, At a large 
city reception the guests leave their cards on entering the house, but 
such an invitation as you mention is unusual in a big city. An at 
home never means a card party, and cards are never played at a jarge 
reception ; to a card party are invited only a limited number, and the 
invitation always requires an answer, even if there is no R. 8. V. P. 
quoted, as the hostess has to arrange fur her tables and the partners 
before the gueste arrive 


Aw Ovv Sunsontmer.—At an evening reception in a private house 
ladies wear evening dresses and no hats or bonnets; at a reception 
given in a public place, hats and high-necked dresses are en régle, asa 
ueual thing.—Why do you not paint the black iron mantel white, or 
some light color that harmonizes with the wood-work in the room ? 
If you do not want to do that, drape over the top a piece of bright- 
colored brocade or tapestry, so that it hides the mautel as much as 
possible , drape it artistically in soft folds, catching the folds with some 
heavy ornaments on the mantel shelf.—The gloves and slippers worn 
should, if poesible, match an evening gown, but as this is rather ex- 
pensive, as the dreas is likely to wear out long before the slippers, it 
is not always done, At present tan Suéde kid slippers and tan siik 
stockings are sometimes worn with light eveuning gowns, and black 
stockings and black slippers are permissible, while white slippers are 
only worn with a white gown ; white Suéde gloves may be worn with 
a light gown of any color. 


Minwesota.—As your dinner must necessarily be a “ temperance 
function,” serve cider and Apollinaris water for the beverages. Even 
the most severe total abetainer will not object to these, and if the cider 
is of a good quality, the kind that comes in bottles, it is a very accept- 
able drink ata dinner, Serve the cider and Apollinaris water in tam- 
blere.—Decolleté dresses are always en régle for the hostess and all the 
ladies to wear at a large dinner party. A biack velvet or light gray 
brocade or black lace would be good for your own drese, made with a 
short train, short sleeves, and décolleté, For your daughter's gown a 
light #ilk or satin, white or pink or corn color, trimmed with lace and 
made with a train also, short sleeves, and low in the neck. Wear long 
Sudde gloves, aud carry fans. 


Aw Ov» Svasonimee —It is difficult to answer your question abso- 
lutely, a8 every stationer uses different numbers and names for hin 
stationery and for the widths of the different mourning borders. There 
is, moreover, no exact width of black proper for a widow to use, or a 
child lo mourning fora parent,a sister, or any other relative. The 
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width of black one uses on one’s stationery and visiting-cards depends 
entirely on the depth and kind of mourning one wears; with heavy 
crépe and the deepest mourning attire one has a very deep edge on the 
stationery and cards, with lighter mourning a correspondingly nar- 
rower edge, and when one wears black and white, lavenders, and so- 
called half-mourning, the narrowest black edge is suitable. I should 
say the width you enclose was about right for a child who is in be- 
reavement for a parent to use, and that this should be made uarrower 
as you wear lighter mourning, until daring the last three or six months 
it should be the narrowest that comes, You will find hints about 
mourning stationery in an article called “ Faneral and Mourning Cus- 
toms,” in Bazan of May 1, 1897. 


E. W. P.—Yonu will probably not have room in your dining-room for 
a8 many guests as you propose to invite to the afternoon reception to 
be seated, and in any case it is customary that the guests at such a 
fanetion should stand while partaking of refreshments; one or two 
waiters may help in serving, or some young girls may assist you in that 
way if you prefer them. Do not serve coffee at all umess you have an 
elaborate collation, when coffee, last of all, in demi-tasses is permis- 
sible, but have tea and chocolate poured at the table, and frappe served 
from the pantry; with these should go sandwiches, cakes, and bon- 
bons, all placed in dainty dishes on the refreshment table, where the 
guests may help themselves. You need not have napkins with the 
list of refreshments mentioned. 


L. N.—White-painted iron bedsteads with brass trimmings may be 
used in a bedroom furnished with any kind of light furniture, such as 
maple, light oak, or ash, but with mahogany or cherry farnitare, or any 
dark wood, it is better to have a wooden or all-brass bedstead. I should 
advise you to furnish and decorate the bedroom in the following 
fashion: paper the walls with one of the light flowery French papers, 
without dado or frieze, bat extending straight from the ceiling to sur- 
base, finished at the top with a narrow wood moulding; the paper 
should be green and white, and all the wood-work in the room painted 
a light sage green ; have matting on the floor if you prefer, but sage- 
green filling or wood-carpet wonld be prettier; in ¢ ny case, have several 
white fur rugs; the windows should be hung with white muslin sash- 
curtains tied back with white satin ribbon, and inside curtains, falling 
straight to the floor from a brass rod, made of unlined denim, sage 
green in color. The farnitare may consist of a white iron bedstead 
furnished with a white valance and denim spread and box bolster, 
carled maple dressing-table, bureau, wash-stand, and cheval glass, Do 
not use any portiéres for the bow-window, as the room will be more 
airy and pleasanter without them. Have in one corner a couch with 
a great many soft cushions, some white wicker eary-chairs with the 
cushions covered with denim, a desk of the pretty green burnt wood 
that comes in this color, and a tea table; in this way your room will 
be furnished with no great expense, and will be charming and cozy. 


Isanet.—The “ poster fad" means simply that it is at the moment 
fashionable to collect posters, those made by both foreign and Amer- 
ican artists, originals and prints They are used either for a collec- 
tion pure and simple or for decoration of rooms where they would 
not be out of place, as, for instance, in a billiard-room or a large hall, 
or in a nursery, or in any room in a country house; they are decora- 
tive and attractive, but the fad is probably only a passing one. Poster 
exhibitions are popular also, and poster entertainments, where every 
oye is requested to come representing a poster, or there are tableaux, 
and each tableau is copied in life from some poster.—Postal savings- 
banks are for the benefit of those who wish to put aside smal! sums 
from time to time. They are in nse in European countries, but not yet 
in the United States.—The tin-foil mentioned in “What Girls are 
Dving ” is of no value whatever, and is merely melted down with silver 
to preserve the souvenir as a matter of sentiment.—I know of no use 
that old plated silver can be put to; it is worth little, and costs about 
as much to have re-silvered as to buy new in the first place.—Gold belt 
buckles are worn, but are rather a foolish extravagance, as, like other 
fashions, they will probably not endure. 1 should certainly advise no 
one to buy ajewelled belt buckle with real stones, unless she has money 
to lavieh on every passing fancy. A plain buckle of medium size of 
silver gilt is the prettiest thing; very large buckles are not good form. 


C. D. B.—The business of a proof-reader is the correction of literary 
proof-sheets. The necessary qualifications are intelligence and im- 
sight added to an excellent genera) education, inclading a good critical 
knowledge of English, and sufficient of ancient and modern languages 
to be able to cope with current phrases and quotations. The profes- 
sion, a8 such, is not taught anywhere. The technicalities are usually 
acquired through a course of assistantship to a reader in some publish- 
ing-bouse. 


Mas. L. B.—A correspondent, seeing the recent reply to you in this 
column, has sent a plam-pudding receipt, copied from the Bazar in 
1898, which she thinks may be the one you desire. If you wil’ send 
your address to this office the receipt will be mailed to you. 


Uncentain.—That is one of the things you must not be uncertain 
about—how to pronounce the ** Martian *—for a book so beautiful ought 
to be everybody's friend. It is pronounced like “ martial,” except for 
the final letter. Now that we are speaking of the book, may I draw your 
attention to what seems to me one of the most beautiful of all the pas- 
sages in it—a passage embodying an ideal we each might make our 
own? I wish I could tell you the very page on which to find it, bat I 
will leave that to you. The passage is one in which all the things, the 
great and noble things which Martia wants to be, are given. 

I sometimes think that Mr. Du Maurier touched on many notes that 
the newer generations wil! have to sing after him, without ever think- 
ing, either, bow that he has sung it all before them, For, after all, 
each person, each writer particularly, likes tu think he has brought 
something new to the world. Yet nothing is new except our way of 
using our powers and of discovering all the old things about us. And 
even that is not new, for you pick up old books, and everything is 
there, said by other men centuries aud centuries ago. And even our 
material discoveries and inventions are not all new. In Pompeii you 
can see on the walls of the houses a complete system of lead pipes for 
water. So they must have had plumbers in those days, and we think 
them a new infliction for humanity. 


E. W. L.—Books for you to read, my dear E. W. L., before you leave 
for your study of art in Paris? I have a long list for you, and each 
book you read will suggest others, which is always one of thé advan- 
tages of reading rightly. For a good book is like a good friend, and 
one of the many delightful things the best of them will do for you is 
to introduce you to all their most enviable acquaintances. One author 
tells you what he owes another, or how some great person has been 
affected by a man who has gone before him, and by-and-by a whule 
panorama is opened before you. Aud the best of the panorama is 
that after a little you are able to make your own selections frum it, to 
choose the books as you choose the friends most congenial to you, and 
this without sacrificing any of your individual judgments in order to 
go over on to the side of some positive friend. 

1 wanted to be very sure of the list, so I asked some artists about it. 
One artist was most positive in his opinions. “What books to read 7” 

“ Tell her not to open a book, bat to open her eyes,” he said. 

* Tell her that the very streets of Paris will educate her better than 
anything any man has ever written about them, that the galleries will 
teach her more about art than volumes on the subject. Why, the very 
posters on the walls will be a means of education! The French gov- 
ernment understands the work done on them; it bas made Chérie 
a member of the Legion of Honor just because of his posters. Tell 
her to go to the Luxembourg, to the Louvre. Tell her again that I say 
not to open a book, but to open her eyes.” 

However, I am sure you will feel a little better fortified if you do 
have a book or two, if you know at least the names of the things you 
want to see, for if you have been brought up in the country, and away 
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from art influences, and have not had the privilege of seeing the many 
good reproductions on canvas and jn plaster which the best of our 
museums contain, then you will only suffer great embarrassment, even 
while yoo are going about with both eyes wide open. Another artist, 
then, has given me the list which I give below—a list suggested by 
years of teaching among art students. 

The list opens with The Fine Arts, by E. Baldwin Brown, University 
Extension Series. Then follows the Renaissance in Italy, by Johu 
Addington Symonds, and anything by Symonds you will always 
find worth reading, full of suggestion, and of value, besides being 
fascinating in its style. Then come the History of Painting, by 
Woltmann and Woermann ; a History of Ancient Sculpture, by Lucy 
Mitchell ; Schools and Masters of Sculpture, by Radcliffe ; a Manual of 
Greek Archeology, vy Maxime Collignon, translated by Professor John 
Henry Wright. 

The artist goes on to say: “The first gives the philosophy of art, 
and is for the mature student. The others would supply any student 
with a general knowledge of the history of sculpture and painting. Of 
course Vasari’s Lives of the Painters is a standard, and would feed 
any student for years; and the new Life of Michael Angelo, by Sy- 
monds,I count as one of the dearest books in my possession. One 
might add to the list indefinitely.” But if you accomplish one-half of 
these, my dear E. W. L., before you leave for Paris, you will be better 
equipped than most of our students. 


N. T. 8.—If you are going to do over your summer home you reasty 
have a great pleasure before you. 1 quite wish I were with you, de- 
cause one can do so mach with a house in the country, even with very 
little money, which you say is your trouble. Our manufacturers have 
begun to give us a special line of materials and furniture adapted for. 
the country; it is easy to make a selection among these. Once, not 
so many years ago, nothing meant specially for the country could be 
found, and one going into a summer home always knew ata first glance 
that the furniture of the parlor and the other roome represented a 
general clearing ont of the house in town, where new fashions had 
been followed, and the frugal housekeeper had determined, for econ- 
omy’s sake, to send all the old furniture tothe country. Nothing was 
ever more incongruous than some of this material. There were 
plushes, satins, whole suits of reps, and floors covered by carpets filled 
with impossible flowers. Of course the old houses on the Hudson, 
most of them dating from Revolutionary times, never presented any 
such conglomerate effect. There the simplicity, at which we are now 
aiming, always prevailed. 

In those old houses it was clearly apparent that the builder knew 
that a house which was warm in winter was likely to be cool in sum- 
mer; 80 he built bis walls thick. After that he knew that for a coun- 
try house to be hot and stufly in summer, meant the discomfort of 
every soul in it. So everything was light, and everything was made 
so that an airy effect was produced, Indeed, the sweet fresh coolness 
of some of those parlors in summer has left memories in the minds 
of many of us which no modern house is likely to take away. There 
were no carpets, no woollen stuffs about, nothing to catch and keep 
the damp—and to catch and keep the damp, *o that in rainy weather 
the hoase smelled of it from top to bottom, seemed at one time the only 
aim and purpose of the house-builder in the country. 


You see that if you have your country house so arranged that it is 
comfortable in hot weather you can always, with draperies and warm 
colors, produce a comfortable sense in winter. Bat you can never do 
this if yonr first aim is to make a winter home, for then you will be led 
into using staffs and upholstery which, when summer comes, make 
your babitation unbearable. For instance, if you could afford bat one 
sofa and no extra cover,1 should choose that sofa with an eye to its 
comfort in summer, and then make it comfortable in winter by cushions 
on the seat and back. lam supposing, of course, you may have to live 
in the country all the year round. 

In other words, you want to avoid everything that will catch and 
hold the damp and the dust. And you want to remember that hang- 
ings and rogs and cushions can traueform a summer room into a com- 
fortable aud agreeable winter room ; but little short of a complete re- 
furnishing could make a winter room comfortable for the summer, 

Then, though bive is lovely and all that, be sure you test the stuff 
before you buy, 80 a8 to see whether damp weather wil! bring out that 
unpleasant odour so common to some blue dyes. Then bear in mind 
another thing—that the country bome is a refuge, as it were, from the 
giare of hot suns or from the dust and sultriness of out-of-doors, so that 
it needs to be capable of producing a refreshing sense on all in-comers. 
In winter, of course, one wants comfort and warmth ip the house, to 
comfort those who bave suffered from the chill and discomfort of 
out-of-doors. 

More miuate directions would hardly be practicable until I knew 
some of the special requirements of your house, your neighborhood, 
and your family. Much depends on these, as all honses must be 
adaptations to the needs of individual members, else no home is pro- 
duced. 


Youne Hovsexesree.—I know just what you mean, my dear per- 
plexed querist. One is sometimes tempted to go into debt because 
some bargain is displayed which it seems worth while to buy and put 
away for future uxe. And I do know how tempting it is to the soul of 
every housekeeper to build up a store-room—a mayaziue, as it were— 
of good things from which every friend, every child, aud every grand- 
child can have some want unexpectedly supplied. One of the charming 
features of old-fashioned life was a room like this, and in the biography 
of some Polish princess there is a fascinating account of the visit of the 
mother to just such a room, where, since the birth of each child, pos- 
sersions had been stored against the day of marriage. We al! need 
such places in our houses, not only because they are really useful, 
economical, and convenient, but because they do inspire a certain sen- 
timent among our children and our friends. 

But we have each of us to come back to the same question after all 
—have I the money to buy? We live in a day when everything is 
bought and sold on credit, and it inconveniences the grocer to have 
one pay for everything as itis bought. It forces him to employ extra 
men to make the change, and still another extra ove to watch the man 
who does it! 

All this makes it very easy for us to argue ourselves into believing 
that we too might as well buy on credit—that we can save in the end 
by having necessary things in the house and ready in case of need. 
Still, I believe that, when we are beginning life as you are, it is easier 
and better to err on the safe side, and to schvol ourselves not to buy, 
rather than to buy for the sake of laying away, We are apt to think 
we positively need or may need things which in reality we can readily 
do without, and by doing without them we learn bow wo atilize the 
possessions we have. 


A good rule to follow is that adopted by a friend of mine who had to 
begin housekeeping on a small| income, She never permitted herself 
to go shopping except on ove day of the week. Every day, however, 
as various needs suggested themselves, she added them to her list. 
But when, Wednesday morning, her shopping hour arrived she discov- 
ered that only ove out of every ten indispensable things was really 
a necessity. She had, by waiting, discovered how to utilize her other 
possessions, or how to do without. Of course, if one had all the money 
one wanted, such economy would be idle; more than that, it would have 
a certain el of selfish in it, For many of the things which 
we, a8 poor persons, have to do over would then do to help some other 
person who was poor and needed them. But so long, my friend, as 
you must live on a certain smal! income, this lady’s rule is a good one 
to follow, even if by doing so you must forego the pleasure of a bar- 
gain, or postpoue the building up of your coveted store-room. 





E. B.—You misread Edith Lawrence in the article you mention, 
She did not imply disparagement of pistache ice-cream any more than 
of green tea, but was merely iudulging in a little pleasantry apropos 
of her friend's excessive devotion to her green color scheme. 
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PLAN FOR CLUB WORK. 


r le plan for a study of Russia, given in response to a 
request, is of unusual strength and excellence, and is 
from the calendar of the College Women’s Club of Ro- 
chester, New York. Though arranged for a club meeting 
monthly, it can easily be adapted to fortnightly or even 
weekly clubs. Admirable side topics for each meeting 
are omitted for want of space. A scholarly bibliography 
carefully divided into departments, is part of the oe. 
dar, also an adequate chronology. Corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Eleanor Lattimore, Rochester, New York. 








Oct, 11.—1, Historical Background. 2. Physical Geography of Rus- 
sia, and its Infl on Russian Ch and Institutions. 3. Po- 


litical Geography—Rassian Conquests and Aggressions. 


Nov. 8.—Social Classes, 2 A aay of Russian Serfdom. 

Dec, 18.—The Central Administration and the Political System, 2 
Local Self-Government. 

Jan, 10.—1. Nihilism—Its Origin and Character. 
Nihilists. 

Feb. 14.—1. The Russian Judicial System. 2 Education. 8. The 
Press. by - for Discussion—Why has Russia been more backward 
than other Nations? 

Mar. 14.—1. Autocracy, Orthodoxy, Nationality. 2 The Russian 
Orthodox Church. 

Apr. 11.—1. Russia in the Far East. 2. Russia and Constantinople. 

At occasional evening meetings there will be addresses on “ Russian 
Literature,” “The Position of Women in Russia,” “ Nihilism,” and 
other kindred subjects. 


THE NEW CENTURY GUILD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The fact that the New Century Guild of Philadelphia 
has issued its fourteenth annual report tells something of 
its career, and the other fact that its number of voting 
members counts four hundred and eighty-two tells some- 
thing of its strength. 

The club is emphatically altruistic, but should be ego- 
tistic in its appreciation of its valuable work. The guild 
was established for the benefit of earnest, and, it may be 
added, ambitious young self-supporting women. That it 
has grown and prospered proves ite worth to those whom 
it would benefit. A point of dissimilarity between this 
and many of the women’s clubs is that where in the latter 
the members take their club life as a thing apart from 
their daily routine of existence, the members of the guild 
centre a large proportion of their interests and a good deal 
of their social life in their club. The guild answers almost 
any question they choose to ask it—social, educational, in- 
dustrial; on any of these points and their many ramifica- 
tions the guild will meet them. So many branches of ac- 
tivity, indeed, focus themselves in the pleasant guild home 
at 1337 Arch Street, Philadelphia, that it is difficult to be- 
gin their enunciation. 

Perhaps, however, a good radiating-point is the fee. It 
costs only $1 20 a year to belong to the guild. The guild- 
house is open to members every day except Sunday, from 
10 a.m.to 10 p.m. It has an excellent library, and a read- 
ing-table supplied with weekly and monthly periodicals. 
How pleasant the library is is shown in the accompany- 
ing picture in this issue. As pleasant as the library are 
the parlors, where old friends are met or new ones made, 
and where lectures, concerts, dramatic and other enter- 
tainments are not infrequent. 

The guild owns its home, and uses every inch of it. “We 
have,” writes the president, ‘‘ our gymnasium, library, lec- 
tures, social entertainments, charities, parliamentary drills 
—in fact, we have pretty much everything undertaken 
now by women’s clubs, our chief distinction being that as 
we are self-supporting women we have to make our fees 
smal! ; but somehow we seem to get as good lectures and 
other entertainments for love as the rest do for much 
money, and we are really very much alive in all our en- 
terprises. We had, at last count, over fifty occupations 
represented in our membership, including saleswomen, 
stenographers, dressmakers, nurses, teachers, artists, den- 
tists, physicians, and others. No form of occupation is 
excluded, and we are wholly unsectarian.” 

This brief summary shows something of the scope of 
the guild. It has been a pioneer is its work in Philadel- 
phia, and aside from what it Las dpne directly, it has ra- 
diated most inspiring things. It was among the first of 
working-girls’ clubs to start evening classes, which include 
not only the various trades of stenography, dress-making, 
and the like, as well as instruction in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, grammar, literature, elocution, French, and German, 
but also current-events classes ; others in physical culture, 
Chautauqua circles, tennis, dancing, walking, boating, and 
other clubs. 

As the guild helped to show the way in these evenin 
classes, it has now taken the lead in its Noon Rest. It 
was among the earliest, if not the first club in Philadel- 
phia, to institute such an enterprise. The Rest is for 
women only, and though counting some outside member- 
ship, finds most of its patrons among guild members. 
They come into a dainty, homelike room, bring their 
lunch, which they can supplement with tea, coffee, or soup 
from the guild buffet, and afterward find = rooms 
where they may lounge with a book, chat with a friend, 
or close their tired eyes for a refreshing ep winks be- 
fore returning to the hurry and pressure of their occupa- 
tion. A physician has said, commenting on these oases in 
business life, which exist in many places now, that they 
are one of the greatest tonics possible to women working 
to the limit of enduranee every day. 

Representing, as it does in its.membership, many of 
the problems which other women’s clubs meet to discuss 
and theorize, the New Century Guild is able to act with 
the greatest discretion and intelligence in its efforts to 
solve these problems. It is the headquarters of the Con- 
sumers’ League of Philadelphia, and in all of its work 
promotes with admirable tact the friendly relations be- 
tween employer and employed. A good thing which the 

uild had to cdeaetalas last year was that of the re- 

usal of several of the large general stores to keep open 
in the evenings for a fortnight before Christmas. his 
extra tax in the evening, after the special strain of the 
day of that season, is so great as to cause in many cases 
complete exhaustion, and often actual illness. That even 
an entering wedge has been possible is a subject for warm 
congratulation to the Philadelphia workers. 

A gala day of the guild last summer was that of June 5. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


On this date a splendid, nearly full-length portrait in oil 
of the president, Mrs. E. 8. Turner, by Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, was presented to the Guild house by the mem- 
bership. The accompanying picture of Mrs. Turner is 
not from this portrait; it gives, however, in the face it 
portrays, something of the character of the woman who 
has been the inspiration of this splendid organization. 
Mrs. Turner has passed her seventieth birthday, and has 
always declined to have her portrait printed, which ac- 
cords to the Bazar an especial honor in presenting it to- 
day. Mrs. Turner is averse to personalities, but in , Bact 
to the love and devotion of the guild friends, she will 
permit the quotation of one paragraph of the presentation 
speech of last June: 


When we pause to think of what her life, her work, her counsel 
and noble example, have meant to thousands of working-girls in this 
city, yes, in many cities throughout the length and breadth of our 
land, we realize that the strongest emotions are inexpressible, and so 
we give her ‘‘ the silent h ge of thought: ken.” 
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THE STATE FEDERATION OF WISCONSIN. 


The careful work done by the Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion at its organization last year is shown in the fact that 
at its first annual convention, in Oshkosh, last week, only 
two amendments to its constitution were deemed necessary 
to be presented for consideration. 

The work of the Federation for the first year of its ex- 
istence has been along the lines of education, reciprocity, 
and library. The report of the Educational Committee 
showed more than a promising beginning. The effort to 
enlist the co-operation of clubs in the Federation in educa- 
tional subjects has been marked, educational departments 
being formed in a number of them, in which are read and 
discussed the latest, best, and most scientific articles on the 
subject. 

The scheme of the reciprocity bureau is one of special 
value, and has been prosecuted with an energy which re- 
flects credit upon its chairman, Mrs. Arthur é Neville, of 
Green Bay. The idea of this bureau is the exchange of 
papers and talks among the federated clubs, thus making 
it possible for each club to secure useful suggestions from 
the sister clubs ae oe similar lines of work or study. 
The first catalogue of the bureau, issued within four months 
from the date of the organization of the Federation, shows 
a list of nearly fifty papers loaned by club women for cir- 
culation among the other federated clubs. In addition, an 
excellent list of speakers is included, who respond to in- 
vitations from clubs to whom their subjects appeal. The 
movement has proved helpful in promoting the spirit of 
| yo gt 3 among the clubs, and as a result all are 

oing better work. In connection with the work of the 
Educational Committee, the bureau offers three papers on 
State institutions, which were read by their writers before 
the State Board of Control and Associated Charities, several 
important changes being the result of such readings. These 
papers have been in great demand, going out almost con- 
stantly, and emphasizing at once both the interest in the 
educational work of the Federation and the value of the 
reciprocity bureau. 

Mrs. Morris, the president of the State Federation, is 
from Berlin, Wisconsin, and comes to her wider work 
from long membership, including an extended presidency, 
in two of the oldest and most important clubs in the 
State, the ‘Friends in Council” and the ‘‘ Athena” of 
Berlin, Wisconsin. Mrs. Morris is described by those best 
fitted to know her as a woman of broad views, compre- 
hensive scholarship, and of fine womanly sympathy and 
tact, qualities combined with excellent executive ability. 
She has for many years been active in charitable and phil- 
anthropic work, and gives her support to all that makes 
for higher living. In addition to the arduous work of 
carrying the State Federation through its formative period, 
she has accepted an appointment, by the Governor of Wis- 
consin, to the executive board of the Free Library Com- 
mission, doing good practical work in this field, speaking 
when called upon, and lending her aid in every way to 
promote an interest in the clubs of the State in public 
libraries. The endorsement by the Federation of the 
work of the Library Committee was most cordial, and the 
stimulus which this branch of the work has gained will 
result in greatly increased activity through the coming 
year, 

The attendance at Oshkosh last week was large and 
enthusiastic. Some notable speakers on excellent topics 
were present. Among them were Mrs. Charles Kendall 
Adams, wife of President Adams of Madison University, 
who handled the subject ‘‘ Waste in our Kitchens” in an 
illuminating way. Miss Harriet Cecil Magee, of Oshkosh, 
delivered ‘the address .of. welcome, which was responded 
to by the president of the Federation. Mrs. Henrotin of 
the G. F.W. C. delivered an address on the closing even- 
ing of the session. An interesting exhibit of club calen- 
dars, year-books, programmes, and photographs was ar- 
ranged for the convention. 


THE BROOKLYN CHIROPEAN. 


There are growths and creations; the one gained by slow 
accretion during longer or shorter periods of time, the 
other springing into existence strong and active from the 
first moment. Chiropean, a distinguished club of Brook- 
lyn, New York, belongs to the latter class. A little over 
a year old, it has al y stamped itself as one of the vivi- 
fying influences of the city. 

Chiropean represents a circle of women living in one 
of the oldest and largest residence districts of the city. 
Ever since the club movement began these women have 
radiated their interests and enthusiasm among Brooklyn 
organizations outside of the community where they re- 
side. It was suddenly realized last year that if these in- 
terests were crystallized into a local body, there was ma- 
terial for a useful and influential club; how useful and 
influential its promoters did not suspect. At the first 
meeting over one hundred women were present. The 
limit of membership, as set forth in the constitution drawn 
up at that meeting, was put at two hundred and fifty. 
At the next meeting the club found itself confronted by 
the condition of two hundred and eighty-five women hav- 
ing signed the constitution and paid their dues in an or- 
ganization limited to two hundred and fifty members. In 
the face of this enthusiasm, the regulation of the club was 
amended to provide for unlimited membership protected 
by ballot. The name of the club is to be commended for 
its uniqueness in these days of much repetition. It origi- 
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nated with Mrs. Bernard Peters, one of Chiropean’s most 
prominent members, ands a combinations of letters, 
each denoting the —_—=- object which should be an 
inspiration to the members, as charity, hope, indepen- 
dence, resolution, opportunity, patriotism, energy, ambi 
tion, and that ‘‘ newness” which Shakes says, ‘‘in- 
tends old right.” Mrs, Peters, it may ~ added, gives 
much more than the name to the club, representing as she 
does the early associated life of her community in chari- 
table and philanthropic effort, and strong in the wisdom of 
her experience and continued effort. 

The work of the club is done under seven committees. 
These are practically clubs within a club, as they meet at 
private homes fortnightly, each committee contributing 
the programme in its turn to the monthly social meeting 
of Chiropean at its club-rooms. The work of these com- 
mittees is characterized by unusual interest and origi- 
nality. The Committee on Home and Country has puid 
great attention to its patriotic side. A little society made 
up of the children of members of this committee is con- 
ducted under its auspices. This junior society has regular 
meetings at the home of the chairman of the committee, 
Mrs. D. T. Wilson, where historic relics are exhibited and 
where the members contribute recitations and music. The 
secretary is a small boy of twelve, whose minutes are re- 
markable. An achievement of the home side of this com- 
mittee was a series of cooking demonstrations by an ex- 
pert, and out of this has grown a Chiropean cook-book. 
A valuable contribution of the Committee on Philanthropy 
has been a compilation, kept carefully revised and up to 
date, of a list of all charitable societies and movements 
in the city—a complete directory, in fact. One of the 
strongest committees in the club is that on Music and 
Drama. Chiropean is very rich in musical talent, and its 
Carol Club, composed entirely of members, has won fame 
far outside the circle for which it stands. The Committee 
on Literature and Art, Miss L. V. Roake, chairman, has 
presented some choice programmes on ‘“‘ Egyptian and 
Grecian Art,” and ‘‘ American Fiction.” 

The Educational Committee is keenly interested in the 
betterment of the public schools. Its chairman, Mrs. H. 
A. Powell, is a member of the Board of Education. An- 
other large and active committee is that on Municipal Af- 
fairs. Play-grounds for children, the opening of more 
parks, the condition of the ferry-houses, are matters of 
civic interest which the members have specially investi- 
gated. ‘Child Culture” indicates the seventh depart- 
ment of the club. Its members are made up of mothers 
or those who are concerned in the practical education of 
children. Their meetings are second to none in the club 
in interest and enthusiasm and promulgation of the best 
and most progressive knowledge of the subject consid- 
ered. 

Chiropean’s social meetings, which occur monthly from 
October to May inclusive, are charming functions. The 
club hostess, a duly elected officer, takes possession of the 
beautiful apartments where the club meets, and with nine 
assistants, chosen by herself, proceeds as she would in her 
own home for the reception of guests. The rooms are 
decorated and put in gala array, and everything dove to 
honor the company which later assembles. In addition 
to this entertainment and reception committee, the presi- 
dent has a corps of aids, seven young women, who are at 
her service for whatever she may demand of them. 

The president of Chiropean, Mrs. Alvah Guion Brown, 
is an admirable woman for the leadership of this many- 
sided club. Mrs. Brown is herself many-sided in the 
sense of being a non-radical, and possessing the faculty 
of eliminating the personal element in her judgment of 
matters pertaining to the club’s welfare. She represents 
distinctly the “‘ unifying force” in a band of zealous intel- 
ligent women, active in many laudable ways, and she holds 
the respect and affection of Chiropean without a dissent- 
ing voice. For the rest, Mrs. Brown is a woman of marked 
ability and high character. She is a pleasing and digni- 
fied ns officer, and has been largely instrumental in 
focussing and emphasizing the prosperity of the club—in 
these its initial years. 

The other chief officers of the club are—vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Francis W. Young, Mrs. Frederick W. Wurster ; 
chairman of executive committee, Mrs. Edwin Knowles; 
recording secretary, Mrs. James A. Sperry; corresponding 
pay oi Mrs. Charles B. Bartram; treasurer, Mrs. J. Hen- 
ry Dick. 

" Geen is federated in the State and general organ- 
izations, and is a member of the Long Island Council. 
Its initiation fee is $5, and annual dues the same. 


Tue ScuuBert Cius or Sr. Paut is the outgrowth of 
a small club of women amateurs which was started in 
1884, and which was known first as the Ladies’ Musicale. 
It became the Schubert Club in 1888, and three years later 
was reorganized on a firmer and broader basis. As now 
organized, it comprises active and associate members, the 
former paying two dollars a year, the latter three dollars. 
The course of study is systematic and thorough, the pro- 
grammes of the fortnightly meetings being of a historical 
and analytical character. In addition to these fortnight] 
meetings, which are held from October to June, the clu 
gives three or four chamber-concerts during the year, 
often engaging outside talent for these occasions, which 
are alway free to the members and their escorts. The 
Schubert. Club has been active in bringing celebrated 
artists to St. Paul, and almost invariably secures a lower 
rate for members to any outside musical entertain- 
ment. Schubert Club oe fund is one of its most 
notable features._ Started in 1892, already it has been 
available to. assist three young women students, one of 
whom has thus been enabled to spend a year in Vienna, 
and is now a brilliant and successful pianiste and teacher. 
These loans are repaid by the students as rapidly as pos- 
sible, so that the fund is maintained at about the same 
figure continuously. The money thus used was raised by 
a series of special concerts given for that purpose. The 
membership of the club at present is about 450. The 
president for several years has been Mrs. Russell R. Dorr, 
under whose management the club has greatly broadened 
and strengthened its work, besides attaining a leading 
position among musical clubs in the Northwest. 


THAT FLOURISHING ORGANIZATION the College Wo- 
men’s Club of Rochester, New York, whose initial meet- 
ing was lately chronicled in the Bazar, contributes to this 
issue not only a ee ae of club work, but also the 
picture of its president, Miss Olive Davis. Although the 
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MRS. RUSSELL R 


of the Schubert ¢ 


DORR, 
ab of St. Paul, Minnesota 


MRS. CHARLES 8. MORRIS, 
President of Wisconsin State Federation of Women's Clubs. 


MRS. WILLIS LORD MOORE, 
Of the Kansas Social Science Federation. 





MISS OLIVE DAVIS, 
Pres t of the College Women’s Club of Rochester, New York 
club began only last month, it sprang into life from 
he rich soil of a need and a purpose, and is therefore 
vigorously promising. The need was unity of thought 
ind action in women whose education had been such that 


usefulness would i evitably be the result of their co 
was to promote intellectual 


to encourage any movement which should 


operation I'he pur 
growth ind 


further the best interests of woman in her home, in soci 
ety, or in the relations of civic life. The membership is 
already over one hundred, and is made up of the ablest 


and most truly representative of the younger women of 


tochester Fifteen colleges are represented, classical and 


professional schools being included in the number. A 
glance at the list of officers shows that no one institu 
tion predominates, though the impulse for the formation 
of the club came from the alumne 
of Wellesley College rhe presi 
dent, Miss Olive Davis, is from 
Wellesley; the two vice-presidents, 
Miss Kate L. Strong and Mrs. Wil 
liam 8S. Ely, are from Vassar and 
simith; the recording secretary Mrs 


Edward B. Fenner 
Syracuse 


was a student at 
university; and the corre- 
sponding secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Eleanor Lattimore, is a grad 
uate from Bryn-Mawr. The pro 
gramme for the study of Russian 
lands, peoples, and institutions has 
been arranged in a most scholarly 
manner by Miss Strong of Vassar 
The club is young, but the enthusi 
asm is healthful and real—of three 
dimensions: literary, social, and al 


truistic! It is bound to be a force 
in the intellectual life of Roches 
te! 

A WOMAN WHOM THE CLUB wo 


men of Kansas ce ight to honor is 
Mrs. Willis Lord Moore, late presi 
dent of the Kansas Social Science 
Federation. Mrs. Moore’s work for 
the club life of Kansas women has 
been persistent and valuable. It is 
chiefly to her untiring effort and abil- 
ity to convince clubs of the wisdom 
of joining such organizations that 
the remarkable growth of the bedy 
during the year is attribu 
table her 


past 
One of 


appreciative 


LIBRARY 


MRS. ELIZA 8S. TURNER, 
President of the New Century Guild of Philadelphia 


friends writes: ‘‘ By visiting, by writing, by unfailing 
tact, ready sympathy, and the ever-cheerful conviction 
that things could be done and done right, she has brought 
clubs first into existence and then into line.” As a pre- 
siding officer Mrs. Moore was exceptionally popular, both 
from her personal charm and freedom from prejudice 
while in the chair. Her skill as an organizer is pro- 
nounced to be exceptional. She was the first president 
of the Hutchison (Kansas) Woman’s Club, that club re- 
gretfully sparing her to the initial leadership of the So- 
cial Science Federation. Mrs. Moore’s recent removal to 
California is felt as a personal loss to Kansas club women, 
as well as a distinct reduction in club power in the State. 


THE 


BUSINESS ACCOMPLISHED at the annual conven 





n 


OF THE NEW CENTURY 


GUILD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


MRS. ALVAH GUION BROWN, 
President of the Chiropean Club of Brooklyn, New York. 


tion of the New Jersey Federation may be briefly sum 
marized, though the interest and benefit of the two days’ 
session cannot be held in a paragraph. In her opening 
address Miss Cecilia Gaines, of Jersey City, the brilliant 
president of the organization, took the theme of ‘The 
Educational Value of Federation.” The New Jersey 
body might well stand as one of the most significant 
illustrations of this subject, representing as it does useful 
work on many lines, though Miss Gaines modestly forbore 
to emphasize this fact. The discussion of the question 
‘What can Women do for the Public Schools?” which 
occupied one session, was both interesting and helpful, a 
number of trained educators contributing papers and 
talks; and in the open parliament which followed the 
special programme the best intelligence of the body con- 
cerned itself. After the amend- 
ment of a single by-law, that relat- 
ing to the nomination of officers, 
the reports of the four committees 
absorbed the assembly’s attention. 
These were on Library, Kindergar- 
ten, Town Improvement, and For- 
estry, and all gave evidence of most 
encouraging progress along the 
lines represented. In the matter 
of the preservation of the Pali- 
sades, the Federation has taken 
reat interest, and an address by 
Mr. Waldo F. Morse, of the Pali- 
sades Commission, presenting co- 
gent reasons in behalf of such ac 
tion, and urging the co-operation 
of the organization, was listened to 
with keensattention. Following 
discussion, all on the affirmative 
side, a committee was appointed, 
with Miss E. B. Vermilye as chair- 
man, to take charge of the matter. 
Mrs. Margaret T: Yardley, of Or- 
ange, honorary president of the 
Federation, was present; and the 
cordial greeting with which her 
informal talk was received, both as 
she rose to speak and again as she 
finished, attested the pleasure of 
the company to hear and see her 
again. The Federation adjourned 
after accepting an invitation from 
the Elizabeth clubs to meet in that 
city next year. 

Mancaner Hamitton WELCH 


























SUPPLEMENT 


LN WINTER. 


Spawn women who spend many hours of 
every warm day in the open air retire to 
their houses and to furnace -heated rooms 
with the arrival of the first cold snap, and 
do not emerge all the winter unless obliged 
to do so, Once. a week, they may to 
church, but that is the extent of their fresh- 
air excursions. Then they wonder that 
they have frequent and heavy colds during 
the winter! One such woman was last win- 
ter engaged in an occupation that made it 
necessary for her to walk in all weathers a 
mile each day. She began the new régime 
with fear and trembling, only to find that 
she felt the cold less than ever before, and 
that her usual severe attacks of influenza 
forgot to visit her. The pure, fresh air 
acted as a tonic on her system, and she un- 
derwent a hardening process which prevent- 
ed her being susceptible to every change of 
atmosphere, Even if a woman dreads the 
cold, she must make out-door exercise a mat- 
ter of conscience if she would keep health 
and spirits. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
T is not sufficient that a woman is con- 
vinced her husband loves her devotedly, 
unless he assures her of the fact at least a doz- 
en times a day. She can hardly believe any- 
thing, however delightful, unless it be inces- 
santly repeated. 


Many men are naturally as averse from 
marriage as women are naturally adapted 
to it. 

Many a woman who expects in marriage 
the blessing of love, finds instead the curse 
of hate. 


No woman who really cares for a man 
wants him at her feet when he is capable of 
rising to her heart. 


Love-matches very frequently turn out 
lucifer-matches. 


The most charming lovers often make the 
very worst husbands. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 
ra Breakfast 





Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


j. Costs Less than ONE 
Trade-Mark. CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the pack 
bears our Trade Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 








HARPER’S 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


‘HERE are some figures and facts that are 
a interesting. 
Royal Baking Powder is shown by the 
U. 8. Government tests to yield 160.6 cubic 
inches of leavening gas per ounce, a much 
greater strength than was found in any other 
powder. 

The alum powders were shown to yield 
about 60 cubic inches. 

Is it not economy to use the Royal, even 
though the alum powders should cost but 
half as much? 


BAZAR 





‘‘Silver Plate that Wears.”’ 
Again, Royal is a pure cream - of - tartar Made in amtietic and original patterns only. Your 
baking ne er, recommended by health offi- | silverware will be correct in every way if it is 
hysiciaus because of the healthful 
Seesuision be neon “1847” Rogers Bros. 


Made only by 


Tue Meripen Barrannta Co., Meriden, Conn, 
208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


qualities it imparts to the food. 

Alum baking powders are condemned by 
physicians and boards of health as un- 
wholesome. Their continued use will event- 
ually cause serious digestive troubles. 

Therefore there is both health and econo- 
my in the use of the Rogal. Is it not im- 
perative, the actual wholesomeness of the 
food being at stake, that you should stub- 
bornly reject the injurious and employ the 
healthful agent?—Good Housekeeping. 


PLAY 
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| There is a Wealth 


of pleasure and refreshment in bouillon made of 


HOU, sr BEEF 


It is easily prepared—boiling water and a pinch of salt arethe only other 
ingredients, Our book, “Culinary Wrinkles,” mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago, 





and other Entertainment Books. 
Send for 120-page catalogue, free. 


Dramatic Publishing Co., Chicago. 
































Franco-American Soups 


are perfect. No soup can be 
prepared with more care at home 
or anywhere else. Our kitchen 
is a revelation to our numerous 
visitors. Everything, although 
on a large scale, is so delight- 
fully clean. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere 
in quart, pint, and half-pint tins. 
Beware of substitutions. 




















Half-pint tin mailed on receipt of 14 cents. 
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Matching NV Material 


is a tiresome undertaking, and often results in failure. 
‘**nearly a match” is never satisfactory. 
cannot be matched except by itself—that’s 








Something 
There's one article that 


ELEC TR CONT: 


for the reason there’s nothing like or nearly like it for imparting 
brillidncy to Silverw are, Inferior articles offered with the argument 
that they are ‘‘ just the same” or ‘‘ just as good” are no match at all. 
Beware of them. 


The Woman in Red on the Box indicates the genuine. 
Tue Exvectro Siricon Company, 30 CLirr St., New YorK. 





Box, POSTPAID, 15 cts. in stamps. 
It’s sold by all leading grocers. 








For any one with weak lungs an 
Porous 


Allcock’s puster 


placed on the chest, and another between the shoulder-blades, 
is invaluable. Ask for Allcock’s. See you get Allcock’s. 














Macbeth makes half the 
lamp-chimneys ; and half the 
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FEHR’S TALCUM POWDER 
Is the only avtgioal. Don't accept any substitute, 
Beware of an alcum Powder put up in tin boxes, 
as there is he rer of lead poisonin; See that 
you get the best. Manufacturec ‘only by 


JULIUS FEHR, M.D., - Hoboken, N.J. 








qunertap ant aueien 14 é « 
dealers won’t sell ’em, be . Pe 
cause they don’t break. by physicians as the most Eminent Hajr 
Specialist that ever lived. Price $i, ind 
Get the Index—free. my Soloagenta tor America,OMEG A 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa COMPANY, Dept. L, Newburgh, N. Y. 


















~ Lablache , 
Face Powder 


makes the complanton { 


—_ 
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soft, smooth, and beauti- 
ful; nourishes the sensi- 
tive nerves and brings ¢ 
the natural bloom and 
freshness of a healthy 
skin. It is the most 
Perfect Face Powder 
—_and Greatest Beautifier 


~~ a. SS world. Take “| 
Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. 
) Price, 50 cts. per box. Of all Druggists or by mail. 5 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Fostum ers, ( 
gnaen nS St., Boston, M 
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Mentholette 
Mentholotte aot o> 
ns simply rubbing. This —— —_ y, need im 

’ oA aew te Sex, a larger 

MENTHOLINE, issold at 2c. 
Dox The British Government 
awarded a Medal for this 

cle , 1°8H, 


Dundas Dick & Co ,112 White Street, N. 
Beware of Imitations, some of which are 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


‘you'RE A GOOD GIRL.” 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 
AUTHOR OF ‘* Mrs. GERALD,” ‘“‘THeE Two SALOMEs,” 
** Never.” 
* Not even Bob?” 
i) No.” 


4 be boy's eyes dilated, his lips parted as he continued 

to look lis mother's face was so unlike what he 
was used to seeing that he began to be frightened. His 
mouth quivered. He thrust a fist up to his right eye. 

‘Oh, mammy,” he blubbered, ‘‘ what makes you look 
I'm afraid!’ But even then the masculine instinct 
came to the front, and he snuffled out: ** But I ain’t goin’ 
to be afraid but a minute. I don’t want to be a coward. 
No" —taking his fist down and swallowing hard—** 1 ain’t 
goin’ to cry. I ‘ain't cried for three days—I guess it's 
three days.” 

Then he shut his teeth, and his red lips became two 
lines of white as he continued to look at his mother. As 
for her, she was intent upon her examination, and, in the 
way with which he was familiar, noticed him not a whit. 
Therefore he was obliged to take another grip upon his 
self-control; but this last was too much for him, and he 
now burst out a-crying in good earnest. 

Olive hurriedly set her lamp upon the stand. Then 
she sank down on the bed beside her boy and drew him 
into her arms, exclaiming, again and again : ‘‘ There’s not 
one look—not one look! And they are my father’s eyes. 
Thank God for that! Oh, thank God for that!” Then a 
pang came to her because she could thank God for such 
athing. It was the turning of her love in its grave. 

Victor went on sobbing; but now he felt that they 
were indeed his mother’s arms that held him so sweet and 
strong. But what was that? Was mammy crying too? 
Victor stopped his sobs, save for an occasional irrepres- 
sible heave of his whole body. He put one hand on his 
mother’s face and brushed away a tear, but another came 
instantly, and he used his other hand. His face twitched 
and snarled in his effort not to join afresh in this weeping. 
‘*’Tain’t me, is it, mammy?” he said at last; “ ’tuin’t 
because I've been wicked?” 

“Oh, no, no!” Then, fighting for a smile: ‘ It’s because 
I have you, Victor. I’m so glad I have you, my darling— 
my one love—my comfort—my blessing—my precious 
gift from God! Oh! Oh!” 

Olive kissed the boy’s eyes, his forehead, his hair, his 
cheeks, his lips, over and over, with a heart-breaking pas- 
sion of tenderness. And Victor clung and clung to her, 
terrified and speechless. 

In a moment more Olive became more calm. She be- 
gan to reproach herself bitterly. She had meant to hold 
this accumulated excitement well in hand. She had no 
patience with hysteria, and she felt that she had been 
hysterical. And she had frightened Victor. She set her- 
self to work to soothe him, and she soon succeeded. Pres- 
ently he ceased to sob. 

** 1 d’ know why you should be glad you’ve got me,” he 
said, as he lay with a hand on each of his mother’s cheeks; 
it was a favorite caress of his to hold his mother’s face 
in that way. ‘Course you've got me. You see, you've 
got me ‘cause your my mother ’n’ I’m your little boy. 
Bime-by—” 

But Victor could keep awake no longer. The small 
gust of excitement had passed away from his small ken, 
and he was asleep once more. His mother watched his 
long, refreshing breaths until she was outwardly quiet 
again. Yes, it was true, in a greater degree than ever, 
that all her fortune was in a single coin. Presently she 
took the lamp and left the room for her nightly round of 
locking up the doors. She found that old Mr. Nawn was 
still in his chair, and that he had fallen asleep. She put 
a steady hand on his shoulder and spoke his name. He 
raised his head and looked confusedly at her. 

“Did you see where I keep my gold?” he asked, 
thickly. 

‘‘No—no. Wakeup! You've been dreaming.” 

‘‘Oh,” shaking himself, “‘ you think I’ve been asleep, 
do you? Well,” defiantly, ‘‘ 1 haven’t slept a wink. Have 
you locked up? Olive shook her head. She watched the 
old man get to his feet. She thought he seemed more 
unwieldy than usual. He went to the door, striking his 
cane down smartly with each step he took. Having 
reached the door, he paused and turned his face towards 
Olive. “I tell you what ‘tis,” he said, impatiently, “I 
d’ know but I keep too much gold in the house. Meb 
by some night I sh'll be murdered for my gold.” 

Olive made a gesture of horror. ‘* No—no!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘*Send it away if you feel so.” 

‘**Pooh! it’s only a notion. I can’t take it away. I 
want it where [ c’n touch it ’n’ see it. I s'pose you want 
Victor where you c’n touch him ’n’ see him, don’t you? 
Well, then, you ought to understand me, Now I'll go to 
bed.” He went into the narrow passage that led to the 
stairs, and immediately Olive heard him pause again; 
then her name wes called, *‘ Olive, come here.” She 
joined Mr. Nawn as he stood at the foot of the stairs. 
“You remember the time that fellow got into the house 
after my money?” he asked. 

** Yes.” 


so? 


** You helped me a lot then, didn’t you?” 

“I suppose I did just as any one would,” responded 
Olive 

“My dream made me think of that night,” said Mr. 
Nawn; “and then I thought that now we're only an old 
mav and a woman in the house with that box of gold. 
Victor don't count. He’s only a baby.” 

“Do take it away!” exclaimed Olive. 

Mr. Nawn struck his stick against the lower stair. His 
face reddened. *‘I won't take it away, either!” he shout- 
ed. ‘Do you think I want to live if I can’t have m 


old to count? Do you want to live yourself if you can’t * 


nave Victor?” The old man did not see how Olive shrank 
at hearing him again compare his gold to her boy. ‘“* Be- 
sides,” he resumed, more in his usual manner, ‘* nobody 
knows I’ve got gold here. They all think”—here he 
chuckled—*' that I'm too bright to keep the stuff by me. 
And | wish I was—I declare, I wish I was. But what's 
the use having it if I can’t put my hands in it? You 
‘ain't told, have you, Olive? You ’ain’t told?” 
* Begun in Hasren’s Bazaz No, 2, Vol. XXX. 


The two stood looking at each other; then Mr. Nawn 
gave himself a slight shake as he said: ‘‘I believe you. I 
kuvew I could trust you. Now I want you should prom- 
ise me something.” He hesitated a moment, gazing at 
her. ‘’Tain’t much,” he resumed. ‘‘Only that you'll 
stay here and keep my house 's long ’s I live. I'll pay 
you decent wages; you can’t ask for more than decent 
wages; and you've got Victor; he’s got to have his board; 
you can’t expect so much as if you hadn’t got him.” 

**I can’t promise that,” was the prompt reply. 

“Can't? Why not, I should like to know?” 

**Because—I couldn't. I might think I ought to go, 
and if I had promised—” 

“You're a little fool, that’s what you are,” broke in the 
old man. ‘‘ There ain’t another woman within twenty 
miles of the Red Bridge that wouldn't promise for the 
suke of what I might do for the boy. ut you needn't 
count on my doing anything for you or the child; I can 
tell you that.” 

Olive drew herself up. Into her tired face there came 
a flash of fire. ‘‘I don’t count oun it,” she said. ‘‘ We 
shall have to take care of ourselves—Victor and I.” 

Her voice changed as it pronounced the words ‘‘ Victor 
and 1,” but it was none the less firm. 

“I guess you'll have to,” was the rejoinder, ‘‘for I 
ain’t one of those men who want to will away their 
prop’ty from their son. My son’s a poor stick, and I 
wouldn’t go and make a will in his favor, but I'd let the 
law take its course, and the law gives a man’s prop’ty to 
his children.” Olive made no response to this. She was 
turning away, thinking Mr. Nawn was ready to go up 
stairs now. ‘‘ You needn't be in such a ey he ex- 
claimed, peevishly. ‘‘Go on ahead with that light,” for 
Olive had the lamp in her hand; ‘I’m so thunderin’ stiff 
I can’t carry the cane and the lamp to-night.” 

Without a word Olive began slowly to mount the stairs 
in advance of her companion. She heard behind her the 
shuffle of his feet and the strike of his stick, and the 
sounds for the first time were to her somehow uncanny. 
She glanced behind, then she hurried on and waited at 
the head of the stairs, holding her lamp so that it should 
shine on the man’s way. He came on slowly, and she 
watched him, noting his big clumsy frame, and how pal- 
lid and pasty his thick cheeks were, how swollen his eye- 
lids. All at once, as a scene flashes from a magic lantern, 
there came to Olive’s memory the time when she had 
walked to Nawn house to beg this man to be friends 
with his son. She saw her own figure coming hesitating- 
ly up the rough path, and she felt again tlie same terror 
that was in her heart when she had lifted the knocker 
and heard the sound of Mrs. Barlow’s approaching feet. 
That was almost six years ago; six years ago she had 
thought that she could not live without Robert Nawn. 
And he had seemed to care for her. Had that feeling of 
his been but the passion of a moment—absorbing, dom- 
inant for the time? How was one going to tell what was 
a permanent feeling? It was real, but not lasting. Well, 
perhaps there was nothing lasting in the human heart. 
Olive roused herself. Mr. Nawn had reached the last 
stair. He did not seem in any hurry to go to bed. 

**Seems to me,” he said, glancing at the lamp Olive 
carried, ‘‘ that you’ve got that blaze turned up real high. 
There's no need of wasting kerosene.” Olive turned down 
the blaze. Mr. Nawn stood before her on the landing. 
** You know that room next to mine here?” he said. She 
nodded. ‘‘ Well, I wish you'd move into it. You'll find 
it more airy than that downstairs bedroom.” 

**T’ll fix the beds to-morrow,” she answered. 

**No, to-night; do it to-night. I guess I’m getting old 
and notional. I want you upstairs on this floor.” 

**But Victor may disturb you.” 

**T shall have to risk that. Do it to-night.” 

“* Very well.” 

Now Mr. Nawn went forward into his own room. 
Olive set her light on the shelf and proceeded to grope 
her way down the stairs for another lamp. She had a 
strong repugnance towards taking this room, but she did 
not hesitate. As she fumbled down the steps, Mr. Nawn’s 
voice called out from the open door of his chamber, 

“Olive, you’re a good girl.” 

** Oh, no, no!” she answered, quickly. 

A surprise, mingled with elation, came to her as he 
spoke thus. In all the time she had lived in the house 
with him he had never given her a word of commenda- 
tion before. Perhaps he was going to die. She worked 
quickly and with little noise. She made the bed in the 
large chamber adjoining Mr. Nawn’s room, and then half 
led and half dragged Victor to it. He whined, but soon 
he was as fast asleep as if he had not been moved. Olive 
went from door to door and from window to window, 
fastening them all. Before she had finished the clock 
struck eleven. This was a late hour for this neighbor- 
hood. 

CHAPTER XL. 
LOCKING UP. 


Tuover it was late, and Olive was very weary, she was 
sure that she could not sleep. She walked to one of the 
windows of the kitchen and leaned against it, looking 
out. There was no moon, but it was a clear night; the 
June stars were shining brightly. She removed the stick 
from above the sash and flung open the window, putting 
her head out, that the clear west wind might blow over it. 
A great many things had happened to her, she thought, 
within the last dozen hours. ut everything was settled 
now. She was to live on here, but Robert was not to be 
with her; Robert was tired of her. The west wind made 
the leaves of the Lombardy poplars rustle, and the pine 
branches soughed softly back and forth. Olive felt as if 
she had come up against a high stone wall. So far as she 
was concerned, life was ended. She had had herday. A 
brief day it was, but sweet while it lasted. 

Do you smile that a woman not yet thirty should — { 
her own individual life was over? But Olive believed, 


ETC. 


nevertheless, that it was so, Only through her boy could 
she live now. Her boy! A glow spread from her heart 
through her frame; it lighted her eyes until they shone 
in the dusk, A man was crossing the Red Bridge. The 
gentle wind brought definitely the sound of his firm, de- 
cisive footfall. Olive listened a moment, then she drew 
down the window and carefully replaced the stick for a 
fastening. Then, impelled by a nervous feeling of un- 
certainty about the locking up, she took her lamp and 
went all about the lower floor of the house again, pushing 
at sashes, trying locks; she even went into the three dis- 
used rooms and saw that the dust and cobwebs were un- 
touched on windows and doors. The musty smell rose 
and made her cough. Coming from the last of these rooms, 
she heard Mr. Nawn calling loudly: 

‘Olive! Olive, I say—where are you?” She hurried 
forward, and, reaching the foot of the staircase, she looked 
up to see the old man, in his long night-gown, standing at 
the top, gazing down at her. ‘‘ Where’ve you been?” he 
asked. Olive told him. ‘“‘Iseverything locked up tight?” 
he inquired. 

“Yes, everything.” 

“Then Iw ou’d come up here. I wish you'd come 
into my room. I can’t sleep. It’s odd that I can’t sleep, 
I call it. I want to show you something.” 

Olive went slowly up the stairs; she did not wish to 
go into her father-in-law’s room, but she went straight 
through the open door and saw him ——. leaning one 
hand on the table that stood by his bed. is lamp, the 
flame extravagantly large, was on the shelf; but the room 
was spacious and the shadows in it were deep. 

“You ought not to be up,” said Olive, reprovingly. 
She glan about to find what he had meant by his 
words, but she saw nothing out of the ordinary. 

**Pooh!” he said, scornfully, ‘‘ you can’t expect a man 
of my age to sleep all night, can you? Shut that door, 
will you, and turn the key? Now come here.” 

Olive obeyed. She felt dull, as one feels whose power 
of sensation has been used to the utmost. She was not 
much interested. Mr. Nawn was still standing with his 
hand resting on the table. Now that Olive advanced and 
saw him more plainly, she was aware that his whole ap- 
pearance was keenly alert. His eyes sparkled under their 
thick brows; his great crop of hair stood out more ram- 
pant than usual. 

When she was within a few feet of Mr. Nawn she 
stopped and waited. She wished that be would hurry 
about what he had to say or do. And there was the 
clock downstairs striking one. The June morning would 
soon be coming now. 

**T thought I’d show you where I kept it,” said the old 


man. 
Olive quickly put out one hand with a dissenting ges- 
ture. “Ko, no,” she cried; ‘‘ I don’t want to know.” 

‘*That don’t make any difference, as long 's I want to 
tell you,” he responded. ‘It came over me all at once, 
after I got up here to-night, that I’d show you where I 
kept it. Then, if anything should happen to me, why— 
well, you see, it came over me that I'd do it, and I’m go- 
ing to. I might have known I could trust Israel New- 
comb’s daughter. But I bated Israel Newcomb. Do you 
want to know why? You needn't keep standing there 
staring at me. Can’t you sit down somewhere?” 

Olive walked to a chair and placed herself in it. Her 
dull feeling was leaving her; her pulse had taken on a 
new beat. She hada distinet feeling of thankfulness be- 
cause she was well and strong; she was very strong, she 
told herself. But she wished again that she might have 
been left to herself for the rest of the night. And was 
Mr. Nawn going to be ill? How his eyes shone! Though 
he held himself quietly and spoke quietly, he seemed to 
be laboring under a subtle excitement. 

**T’m glad you’ve sat down,” he now said. ‘‘I feel like 
talking. I s’pose a man does feel like talking sometimes. 
You see I sit and smoke, and there ain’t anybody I want 
to talk to. Didn’t I speak of Israel Newcomb?” 

As he waited for a response, Olive said,‘‘ Yes,” and 
again she advised her companion to go to bed and rest. 

‘Rest? Ain’t I resting all the time, I should like to 
know? There’s Israel Newcomb—he was one of the 
open-handed, generous kind; he’d always help a friend.” 
Mr. Nawn paused and glanced about the room, his glance 
dwelling on a particular part of it. 
he should con of her father. ‘So, of course,” resumed 
Mr. Nawn, “ he died a poor man. I wonder how much 
he got out of life? I’ve often wondered about that. I 
had a notion for your mother when she was a girl ”—here 
Olive started; ‘‘ oh yes, I did; for she was a mighty hand- 
some girl, and a young man don’t so much care whether 
a girl has any mind or not. You know your mother isn’t 
overstocked. You don’t take after her any. Newcomb 
must have found her rather wearing as time went on—” 

“Don’t, please!” interrupted Olive. 

**Oh, well, you needn’t be sensitive about that; = 
must know your mother’s a shallow creature—not half 
the woman your aunt Ruth is; but the men didn’t care 
about Ruth. I guess Newcomb must have got awfully 
tired of his hasan But he never showed it. He stepped 
right in and courted Charlotte while I was thinking about 
it; so she never knew that I had a fancy for her. I hung 
her a May basket one May. I got it cheap at the Falls, 
but twas a pretty one, all the same. The next month she 
married Newcomb.” The speaker paused a moment, then 
he added, “* Everything seems as clear ’s a bell to me to- 
night, somehow.’ 

**Aren’t you tired? 
Olive. 

“Tired? What makes you keep harping on that?” 
impatiently. ‘‘I never felt better in my life. And things 
never were so clear.” Mr. Nawn thrust his hand into his 
night-gown pocket and pulled out a key. He stood hold- 
ing it in his hand and gazing at it for some time before 
he spoke. Then he gave a little laugh, as he said, ‘‘I 
reckon you've read lots of stories about where misers hide 
their money, ‘ain’t you? You know they always have a 
secret panel, or something or other. You have to have 
some such thing as that. I’ve got mine in— But you give 


Olive wondered why 


Won't you lie down?” inquired 
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a guess where mine is,” looking at Olive 
with a sudden knifelike directness. ‘‘ You’re 
bright enough; you guess.” 

Olive saw that she must obey without de- 
mur. She had not the least idea what to say, 
but she cast her eyes about the room, and 
then pointed to an old desk. ‘‘ Somewhere 
in that desk,” she said. 


“You must think I don’t know much, | 


then,” he replied. 
that everybody would guess; that’s where 
a burglar ’d go the first thing. No, ‘tain’t 
there. Try again.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” cried Olive, impetuously. 
She felt an impulse to wring her hands, but 
she controlled it. 

Mr. Nawn took little notice of this excla- 
mation. He twirled his key over and over 
on his forefinger. “‘ Speaking of burglars— 
1 ’ain’t ever been much afraid of ’em. You 
remember that time when one of ’em broke 
in here ’n’ you come to my help?” As Mr. 
Nawn asked this question he suddenly walk- 
ed across the space that lay between him 
and his companion. Olive thought that he 
was going to grasp her arm, but he did not 
touch her. His heavy eyelids had flashed 
open widely, making his face different en- 
tirely in its aspect. ‘‘ You remember?” he 
repeated, harshly. 

‘* Yes,” she answered. Though she did 
not move, she yet appeared to shrink away, 
not so much from Mr. Nawn as from some 
thought in her mind. ‘‘I haven't guessed 
again about the hiding-place,” she said, eager- 
ly, casting her eyes about the room. 

**Never mind; I’m thinking about that 


‘That's just the place | 


burglar,” continued the old man, “ Hedidn’t | 


know where my treasure was; if he had 
known he'd have got it and made off before 
I waked. He was a bungler, that’s what he 
was. Odd there couldn’t any trace of him 
be found, wasn’t it, and he such a bungler?” 
Silence on Olive’s part. Mr. Nawn repeated, 
“Odd, wasn't it?” 

** |—I don’t know.” 

Mr. Nawn raised his head as if the better 
to look at Olive. She did not meet his gaze; 
she had risen, and stood white and fearful 
before him, as if she were dreading what he 
would say. 

“Great Jupiter!” he cried out. “ 
you—” 

But Olive sprang towards him and flung 
herself upon him. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Nawn,” she 
whispered, ‘‘ what’s the good of talking in 
this way? Let me guess where the gold is. 
You told me I must guess. Don’t you re- 
member you told me | must guess?” 

But the man only stared in silence for a 
moment. He cleared bis throat as he began, 
“So you've known—” 

‘One can be sure of nothing—one is al- 
most certain to be mistaken—I haven't any- 
thing to say—I—” Olive ceased speaking. 
She had spoken in gasps, but now she drew 
back in cold composure. ‘‘I am so tired 
that I’m horribly nervous, and you mustn't 
mind what I say.” 

“By George!” exclaimed the man. He 
glanced about him as if he were addressing 
some one. ‘‘ If women ain’t the most curious 
animals in creation, then I'll give it up!” He 
turned around and walked lamely towards 
his bed. He sat down upon it, and then he 
noticed the key which was still upon his 
forefinger. His face lighted at sight of this 
suggestion of his treasure. Then the light 
faded, and he remarked, dully: ‘‘ You haven’t 
guessed—again. You see we got to talking 
of that burglar, and now I’m getting sleepy. 
Go to bed, Olive. You're going to sleep in 
the next room there, ain't you? Well, run 
along, then. If I want you I'll call. No; 
bring me that bell from downstairs—the old 
dinner-bell, you know. That makesa thun- 
dering racket. I'll ring that if I want you. 
Now go along.” When Olive reached the 
door, Mr. Nawn said, ‘‘ You’re a good girl, 
Olive; but the best part of it is, you c’n be 
trusted.” He raised his voice as he contin- 
ued: ‘‘ Now-don’t you ever let Bob blind you 
again; don’t you ever do it. Do you hear 
what I say?” 

“* Yes, I hear.” 

“Then you mind. 
very elect; that’s because he’s in earnest at 
the time; but it doesn’t last—nothing lasts 
with him, only his love for money, and he 
doesn’t know how to get that. And he’s 
got his mother’s winsome ways; but his 
mother wasn’t anything —she was just no- 
thing, I tell you!” in a louder voice. ‘I 
s’pose she had a hard time with me, but then 
I had a hard time with her, so we were even. 
She'd steal my money every chance she got. 
I had to have a place to hide itin. I tell 
you ”"—still louder—‘“if you let Bob blind 
boy again I sha’n’t pity you. Let him have 

is Isabel. That’s the one he ought to have 
married. Why don’t you go? What are you 
waiting for?” 

Olive hurried down the stairs. She brought 
the bell, and placed it on the stand close 
to the bed-head. Mr. Nawn was now lying 
down. Olive looked at him, and a quick, 
strong pity came over her. She bent and 
kissed his forehead. She was surprised at 
herself as she did so, but the giving of this 
caress brought a feeling almost like tender- 
ness to her heart. 

“ Olive,” said the old man, quickly, “ you're 
a good girl. Don’t you let Bob blind you 
any more. Do you hear me?” 

And again she answered, ‘‘ Yes, I hear.” 
She went softly into the next room and shut 
her door. She prepared herself for bed, 
wondering that she should be so calm. She 
did not know that the reaction had come and 


Do 


He could deceive the | 
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she must be calm. She looked at her boy’s | 


face as it lay on the pillow, and she smiled 
as she looked. 
by Victor, and began to listen for the sound 
of the bell; but in five minutes she was 
asleep, holding the boy’s moist hand close 
to her breast. 

{ro s® conTINuED.) 


THE COAST AT NAHANT. 
See illustration on pa®e 968. 


ON 
M® SMEDLEY’S beautiful picture, full 
4VA of summer's light and beauty, recalls 
pleasantly in these autumnal days the free- 
dom, movement, and joy of vacation life 
beside the sea. The great breakers stil] roll 
in on the sanded floor of the beach, the surf 
still creams on the shingle, but the maidens 
and the men who loitered there through 
idyllic days of July and August are where? 
e shall find the former in fragrant drawing- 
rooms pouring tea for smiling crowds, or at 
the theatre or the Horse Show in gay attire; 
they will keep Thanksgiving merrily in home 
festivals and fétes for sweet charity—of the 
girls at least we may safely assume that their 
career of conquest is not interrupted by the 
vicissitudes of the seasons. As for the men, 
they are, as ever, in the thick of life’s con- 
flict, and in their shops and offices and on the 
street have a fierce war to wage, cheered 
also, as ever, by the approval of the women, 
to whom in all ages the knights sue for fa- 
vors, and from whom they receive ‘the hon- 
ors they most prize. 


ARGUMENT. 


‘THAT “argument rarely convinces” is a 
truth which does not seem to be under- 
stool by the majority of people, who state 
their reasons, and their reasons for their 
reasons, at great length and particularity, 
as if this presentation of their own mental 
stand- points was all that was needed to 
bring their opponents over to their position. 
No question looks precisely the same to 
any two people. We see the matter as we 
are placed to see it, and it would be putting 
ourselves into an unnatural position if we 
were to try to look at the matter out of some 
other eyes than our own. 

There are minds which, with rare intui- 
tion, can put themselves perfectly in anoth- 
ef’s place, feel with the other's feelings, 
think with the other’s thoughts, see men- 
tally from the other's stand-point. But it 
is not a wise or a right thing to encourage 
this intuitive gen coe | to too great a de- 
gree. Women particularly are too apt to 


to others’ feelings and thoughts entirely too 
far. Instance the sweet docile creature who, 
whenever her opinion was asked of a mat- 
ter, replied, ‘‘I will talk to my husband 
about it, and tell you what he thinks.” 

We were made to be, each of us, inde- 
pendent creatures, with individual minds 
as well as individual bodies. Let us each 
make our own mistakes, and find out our 
own opinions ourselves. If my opponent 
is right and I am wrong, I would be sorry 
some day that I had convinced him. “If he 
is wrong and I am right, time will teach 
him his error better than argument could. 


A GIFT FOR A GOLFER. 

N exquisite little gift for a lady devoted 

to the game of golf is a score-book in a 
cover of satin which is painted in some suit- 
able design, and which hangs from’ the side 
by satin ribbons matching the cover. “A dain- 
ty pencil is attached. The cover is so"made 
that the score - book can be“removed when 
full and a new one substituted. 


is prepared in the largest leather factory in 
the world by the makers of Vici Kid—the 
most noted leather 


in the world. It gives a 
shoe a es and cueing bastwe, makes it soft 
and , keeps it m cracking in wet 
and dry her. The use of Vici 
Dressing means a saving in shoe leather 
which the student of economy can’t over- 
look. Ask the dealer forit, An illustrated 
book, telling how to care for shoes and in- 
crease their wear, mailed free. 

ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


How a WALTHAM WATCH set England’s Time. 
ro 


American Waltham Watch Co., 
Waltham, Mass., U.S. A. 


GENTLEMEN : About three years since, 
acting on the advice of a friend who had 
had one of your watches for about eigh- 
teen years, I purchased a Lever Waltham 
Watch. I am happy to say it has turned 
out a marvel of accuracy, and under the 
circumstances I feel 1 am only doing my 
duty in bringing this fact to your notice. 
... But perhaps its most unique perform- 
ance, and the one of which I am especial- 
ly proud, is the fact that by its aid I was 
able to detect an error in the fall of the 
time-ball at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, which gives the standard time to the 
civilized world. It happened as follows: 
I make a practice of watching the fall of 
the time-ball each day at one o'clock p. m., 
whenever the air is clear enough, and one 
day, to my surprise, I found the ball had 
dropped some few seconds before I had 
expected it to. / had such confidence in 
my watch that I did not believe it was at 
fault, and felt sure that some mistake had 
been made at the Observatory. On telling 


26 Ormiston Road, Westcombe Park, 
London, S. E., 
England, 10-2-'97. 


some of my friends of my convictions, I 
was simply laughed at for my impudence 
in daring to pit my Waltham watch 
against the accuracy of the Royal Ob- 
servatory. However, to set the matter 
at rest, I wrote to the Astronomer Royal, 
telling him of my conviction, and asking 
him if he would let me know whether I 
was right or wrong. /# return I recetved 
a courteous reply from the Astronomer 
Royal, stating that I was quite right, and 
that on the day named, owing to an acci- 
dent, the ball was dropped about eighteen 
seconds too soon. This seems to me 
such a remarkable proof of the reliability 
of your watches that I feel justified in 
bringing it to your notice. If you would 
care to have the Astronomer Royal's let- 
ter as a memento, I should be pleased to 
hear from you to that effect. Wishing 
every success and prosperity to your de- 
servedly world-famed Company, I remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 
THOMAS WHEATE, 


The reply from the Astronomer Royal. 


Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
London, S. E., 
1894, March to. 


DEAR SiR: In answer to your letter of yesterday the Astronomer Royal requests 
me to inform you that on Thursday last the time-ball was, through an accident, 
dropped about eighteen seconds before one o'clock. 

carry a sympathetic yielding of themselves | 


T. Wheate, Esq. 


Yours truly, 


H. P. HOutis. 
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ON THE COAST OF NAHANT.—Drawy sy W. T. Smepiey.—([See Pace 967.) 


FLAX-RAISING IN OREGON. 


T has been proved by successful experiment that the 

soil and climate of Oregon are remarkably favorable 
for flax-growing, the crop produced having a peculiarly 
long and lustrous fibre, quite silken in effect, and sug- 
gestive of possibilities of great importance in the weav- 
ing of damasks and other luxurious fabrics. This quality 
of lustre gives to the raw material a value which can be 
greatly enhanced by artistic treatment in manufacture; 
and it is satisfactory to know that both the value of the 
original quality and the possibility of its development are 
well understood by the enterprising women of the State 

This appreciation of the advantage of an exceptional 
production has led to the formation of a stock company 
for the promotion of both the planting of flax and its 
manufacture, the stock, in twenty-five-dollar shares, being 
almost entirely held by women. It is probable that under 
this encouragement a largely increasing area will be de- 
voted to its cultivation 

The eiforts of the company will also be devoted to the 
establishment of domestic manufactures. 

The re-establishment of domestic weaving in Sweden, 
Germany, and England is an example likely to be speedily 
followed in America, and already the practical and en- 
thusiastic women “ho are pioveers in this movement in 


Oregon are expecting to form schools of domestic weav- 
ing, which shall give technical training in the art, in con- 
junction or combination with the art training of different 
institutes. 

In England, weaving of fine and beautifully designed 
damasks is becoming a favorite domestic industry, and 
the introduction of what is called the drawing - room 
loom has made it possible for women of artistic train- 
ing to apply it in a new and eminently practical direction. 

The damask thus woven has speedily become a fashion- 
able luxury, and hand-woven damasks of special design 
are much sought after. 

The teachers of the craft are originally from Sweden, 
where it has never ceased to be a domestic industry, and 
where the government schools have assiduously revived 
the old tapestry borders used as a part of peasant costumes. 

The aprons and skirts, woven with curious pictured 
borders containing figures, scenes, and symbols peculiar 
to early national periods, remind one irresistibly—both in 
color and drawing —of the processional decoration of 


Kgyption temples. ; 

skill necessary to the production of these quaint revi- 
vals has been also turned to good account in the application 
of the best modern design to hand. woven textiles, and the 
results have been so interesting and valuable as to create 
a demand for Swedish teachers, and for the light portable 


looms used in the work. So far as I know, the women of 
Oregon are in advance of any other of our States in seiz- 
ing this possible means of public and private profit, and it 
is certainly a suggestive instance, not only of the general 
enterprise and “‘ wide-awake” attitude of the West, but of 
the attitude of woman toward matters of public welfare. 

The movement was primarily in the interest of the 
State, the production of a valuable crop and the establish- 
ment of manufactures—in short, the development of State 
resources and the utilization of natural advantages. The 
use of it to create a domestic art industry was one of the 
happy after-thoughts which sometimes become of equal 
importance with the initial object. Every new applica- 
tion of the knowledge which is a constantly increasing 
result of the training of art-schools is highly important as 
a utilization of additional capacity in the individual and 
the generation, and as giving an immensely increased 
value to the raw material, or ground products of the 
country. 

The alertness of the women of Oregon in seeing and 
seizing this advantage for the benefit of their State is 
worthy not only of appreciation from women of the whole 
country, but will undoubtedly tend toward a careful ex- 
amination of the resources of other States by the awak- 
ened industrial and commercial intelligence of women. 

CaNDACcE WHEELER. 
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THE STAY-AT-HOME ENEMY. 


- panes me, madame. May we ask you for shelter 
for the night?” 

Madame Rosa was finishing off her seam as exactly as 
if she had not seen a small body of officers clad in a hated 
uniform ride swiftly in at her great gate three abreast, 
swing themselves from their horses before her portico, 
and come clanking up its low steps and across its flagged 
pavement to where she sat in the door of the hallway that 
cleft the house from end to end. Big drops of thunder- 
shower rain were splashiug on the stone flags of the ap- 
proach worn by the feet of many, many. guests for whom 
in past days the old doors had always opened wide. Out- 
side, as they had been carefully trained to do, little negro 
boys were running up to seize the horses by their bits 
and hurry them away to the stable; but at the door some- 
thing was happening that had never before happened in 
this home. Madame Rosa was the first of that name to 
block the doorway to a guest. The storm gusts of air 
sweeping from door to door through the hallway blew 
her twisting white hair upon her white cheeks and ruffled 
her clothing, but her face was immovably set, and her 
eyes were as fixed as if the background of thunder-clouds 
massing in the valley below were all she saw before her. 
The little circle of blue-coated men drew closer in and 
stood looking at her. Some of them were smiling slight- 
ly, some were evidently annoyed, but the high-bred beauty 
and the old-time spirit of the woman before them held 
them all silent. Their leader stood patiently, cap in hand, 
waiting for her to recognize his existence. At last Ma- 
dame Rosa cut her thread with a steady hand, cased her 
scissors and thimble, folded her work, and rose. Under 
each concise movement before this audience there was a 
passion of determined protest, and, high as her head was 
held, the throat that lifted it swelled with an outraged 
anger that was pitifully impotent to Colonel Tabour. He 
drew a step nearer, lowering his voice. 

** Personally, madame, I would far rather sleep in the 
open fields wrapped in my blanket, but I have my men to 
consider. A night’s ride in this storm—” 

He stopped, confronted at last by a pair of eyes that 
surprised him into silence. He had known plenty of fine 
and sweet old women, in his life, with kind eyes—bright 
and quick still, some of them—but in no face, young or 
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old, had he ever seen such passionate eyes as those that 
now’ met his. They gave the lie to his courtesy, they 
hated him to the pitch of hatred, and challenged him to 
force a way through the door they guarded. 

**Miss Luchie, honey! Miss Luchie! Wark right in, 
gentermen—right in out de rain. What yer waitin’ fer? 
Ain’t chor hongry?” 

The first words had been an entreating whisper, the last 
a negro’s whole-souled yet ever-respectful welcome into 
the house he served. The passionate eyes of Madame 
Rosa were no bar to the old slave, who had come in 
through the back door of the hall noiselessly, and with 
hurried steps reached her side. With more entreating 
whispers, he drew the key-basket from his mistress’s rigid 
arm, where she had hung it as she rose, and she let him 
take it from her, neither bending her arm to resist nor 
yet yielding to him. It was as if she would not conde- 
scend to effort, but this last unexpected onslaught from 
within seemed to sap her strength suddenly. Turning 
her face aside, and with an eloquent spurning motion of 
the hands towards those she left, she swept with the swift 
rush of a girl down the hall and up the wide stairway, 
where, at the last turn, they lost sight of her. At the last 
gleam of her white skirt between the balustrade the group 
of men on the portico poured into the hall. The old ne- 
gro, key-basket in hand, stood to receive them formally, 
bowing, smiling, and gesticulating. His bushy white hair 
was so long it bunched out like panniers on either side of 
his head, and his garb was to the last degree fantastic—a 
mixture of a butler’s livery and the cast-off garments of a 
gentleman of fashion a generation back; but the former 
owner of those clothes need not have blushed for the man- 
ner or breeding of their later occupant. No more courtly 
or hospitable reception of guests had ever been held in 
that hall than by him who now represented the family. 
Some of the officers were laughingly burlesquing the 
whole affair, bowing and scraping and backing before the 
old negro, who received all alike. But Colonel Tabour 
frowned and turned aside. The whole episode was pain- 
ful to him, both in its earlier phase and now in its bur- 
lesqueness. To be thus received by a servant, when in 
days of peace he would have had all the rights of a social 
equal, rasped upon the conventional and gentle side of a 





nature that war did not alter. There were some exigen- 
cies of a soldier's life to which Allan Tabour could never 
quite give his own consent, and one was this quartering 
himself and his men on the passionately unwilling hospi- 
tality of the alien country they were passing through. 
The more feebly a household was garrisoned the less was 
his stomach for the imposition, and he felt that he had 
never been so unwillingly admitted, never less opposed 
by force, yet never had he been a more unwelcome guest. 
The old negro opened the doors that led into the dining- 
room at the side of the hallway, obsequiously begging his 
guests to rest themselves while he made rooms ready for 
them and prepared a supper. They trooped in gladly, 
weary with riding, and flung themselves comfortably into 
the easy old chairs. Their manner was not aggressive; 
most of them were used to all that went with ease and the 
refinements of life; but they were tired men, and they 
lounged as they would in their own drawing-rooms with 
no women present and a hard day’s work behind them. 
Colonel Tabour, a figure of half-unconscious protest, stood 
erect in the centre of the drawing-room and looked about 
him. It was a typical Southern parlor, meriting no espe- 
cial description, The usual ancestors hung on the walls, 
the usual grandmother’s harp stood in the corner. The old 
brocade-covered furniture was massive and heavy, except 
for the spindling legs of the chairs; the polished floors 
shone like ivory; and the windows, opening to the floor 
on the wide, flag-paved portico, let in the outside world 
of green earth and lowering sky. There was a spirit of 
quiet dignity over all,an undefinable air of reserve that 
rooms come to wear after long years of privacy. There 
seemed a protest in the very walls that appealed to Col- 
onel Tabour’s imagination and added a touch of irritation 
to his mood. It was a relief to him to see just cause for 
open vent. 

‘*Take your feet down, Herbert,” he said, testily. ‘If 
ou can’t remember you’re in a lady’s parlor, you might at 
east choose something more suitable than a silk ottoman 

for your boots.” 

The youth he spoke to flushed with resentment. He 
was very young, and a little less refined, perhaps, than his 
companions. fie glanced around for support, and find 
ing none, hesitated for a moment, then cocked his feet a 
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little higher. Colonel Tabour had called him by a fa- 
miliar name, and spoken outside of his uniform, so there 
was no claim of official obedience. His superior officer, 
reading his thoughts, turned with a look of haughty sur- 
prise to meet the hot retort that he saw the lad’s mouth 
open to utter, but no words came. Instead, the open 
mouth closed with a snap, the booted feet were flung to 
the floor, and their owner sprang up covered with confu- 
sion. The other loungers in the chairs drew themselves 
up as hastily. Those who were facing the Mm fo portico 
windows rose to their feet, and the rest turned to find the 
cause of the general stir. Among the last was Colonel 
Tabour. His back was towards the window before which 
he had stood, and wheeling about he was brought face to 
face with a pair that had come in at the long openin 
behind him, entering on the pause and silence that h 
followed his open reproof The sun was just breaking 
out from between two storm clouds with a new glory on 
a newly bathed Southern world, a world of wet emerald, 
and against this vivid background outside he saw what he 
was never after to forget. A great Newfoundland dog was 
marching stolidly in at the open window-frame, tugging 
after him a young girl, who, with bent head, was strug- 
gling to undo the leash from the collar. She was drawn 
well into the silent room before the clasp yielded and she 
lifted her face from the dog's neck. It was the face of a 
very young woman, thongh with no immatarity in its 
surprising beauty. A Southern woman's early ripeness 
curved the fall line of the throat and bosom and set the 
faint deepening shadows under the eyes, and a Southern 
sun had tinted the skin to that creamy hue which meets 
tenderly the red of lips as pink and white may never 
meet. The curly black head and neck of the dog 
heightened the fairness of his mistress’s head as it bent 
over him, and his resistance had disordered the folds of 
her summer-green gown where it crossed kerchiefwise at 
her throat. In the gown's green belt was a great tassel 
of dark pine needles, and twisted about the wide white 
hat, that had fallen back on her shoulders, was a sweep- 
ing branch of grape. 

It was this rural vision of the land he warred against 
that met Colonel Tabour's eyes, holding him for the mo- 
ment as spellbound and motionless as was the girl herself, 
suddenly confronted with a roomful of uniformed offi- 
cers, and face to face with their leader. It was to him 
she turned at last, as the nearest and as the evident lead- 
er, with a glance half terrified, half claiming his aid—a 
look purely womanly, seeking the protection of man from 
man—and in that moment Colonel Tabour recognized her 
eyes. They were blue, dark purple- blue, and though 
wide now with fright—not anger—they were Madame 
Rosa’s passionate eyes, and capable, he knew, of as wild 
a glance of hatred. With the feeling that he must escape 
that change he bent instantly forward, offering her his 
arm, and with a motion as involuntary she lifted her hand 
and laid it on his sleeve. He could feel her arm trem- 
bling, the white fingers caught the blue cloth of his sleeve, 
but he could feel, too, that a mounting courage came with 
each moment, He looked up and made a slight motion 
toward the opposite door, at which his officers fell back 
on either side of the room. Through this aisle, as rapidly 
as he could guide her uncertain feet, he led her to the 
door of the hall. It was a long room, and before its end 
was reached these two, so widely apart in all else, had 
fallen into the involuntary unison of that step that is 
trained equally into the soldier and the old-fashioned 
grande dame. It was like some minuet couple walking 
down the dance slowly, the girl timidly, the man encoura- 
gingly, and for no dance that those old walls had ever wit- 
nessed had there stood back a more admiring audience. 
But crossing the sill broke all semblance of unison in- 
stantly. The girl's eyes fell to the blue sleeve puckered 
by her fingers, and with a shiver of repulsion, a gesture 
that spoke its own quick loathing, she dragged her hand 
away. Fear, it was plain, alone had brought her to this 
hated contact. She glanced up again at Colonel Tabour, 
but not now in appeal or affright. Not for a moment, 
after that quick look of personal hatred, could he doubt 
that this was the child of his hostess. These were the same 
burningly resentful eyes that had opposed his entrance, 
and it was with the same spurning motion of the hands 
towards him and the room behind him, the same proud 
turning aside of the face, that she drew away and fled 
from them up the stair 

‘Gad! don’t these women hate us? 
beauties?” 

The man Colonel Tabour had rebuked before spoke, 
breaking an uncomfortable silence. 

Another answered: ‘‘If our Colonel will undertake 
the women, I'll contract to do all the fighting with the 
men. I'll be hanged if I relish making a nuisance of my- 
self to females, and I'm not fond of being looked at as if I 
were dirt, either.” 

Colonel Tabour turned quickly. The last speaker stood 
near, and he laid his hand on his shoulder. They moved 
off together to stand in the wide hallway door, looking 
out at the struggle going on in the valley below between 
sun and storm. The heavy, dark clouds were banking 
and gaintmg ground slowly 

** We are bound for the night, I suppose?” said Colonel 
Tabour, with a question in his tone. 

His comrade glanced up at him and shook his head, 

“I'd go gladly and in a moment myself,” he said. ‘1 
don't like this any better than you do, but the men need 
rest. I don’t see how you could consistently order a’ gener- 
al turn out. Thanksgiving night, too.” He pointed to 
the heavy clouds as he spoke, and then, with a slight smile 
and the candor of friendship, added: ‘* These of the stay- 
at-home enemy have their own ammunition, Tabour, Take 
care. Remember your gun is pointed South, and beaux 
are— 

His superior officer flushed. 

** [ shall stay,” he said, shortly. 

He stepped outside the door to the portico, and sat down 
on the long bench against the wall. His companion stood 
looking out at him fora moment with a little surprise, and 
then turned back to the drawing-room, Colonel Tabour 
watched him go with a twinge of compunction. He knew 
he had practically dismissed him, but he did not raise his 
voice to call his friend back. As soon as he was alone he 
slowly lifted his left hand and laid it on the curve of his 
right arm, letting it rest there softly. It was the right 
arm that had held the hand of the stay-at-home enemy. 

Thus sitting, he fell asleep before Le knew that sleep 
had come. 


And aren't they 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


‘How dare you! How dare you! Let it go, sir! I sa 
let it go! Oh, if I were a man! Put down that axe th 
instant! Oh, if I were a man—a man!” 

Colonel Tabour sprang to his feet, his hand instinctive- 
ly seeking his sword. fe was from the hall behind him 
that the cries came. He hurried in, confused, as a man 
might well be thus waked from deep sleep and seeing 
nothing near. 

“Oh, if | were a man!” re the voice n. 

He looked up. On the -_ platform that headed the 
stairs at the back of the hall he saw standing the same 
green-robed figure he had seen enter the house by the 
portico window. She was leaning out of a deep alcove 
window and calling down into the yard below. soft 
hand that had rested those few moments on his arm ‘was 
clinched in a fist that beat violently on the wide window- 
ledge. Colonel Tabour was in a moment up the stairs, at 
her side. If while he slept any of his men had dared— 
But he could see nothing wrong in the yard below, only 
the old house negro working in the rain, and he was 
doing nothing more bloodthirsty than killing a turkey. 
As the young officer looked out, the axe in the old man’s 
hand fell and the turkey’s head rolled off. Colonel Ta- 
bour turned back again to the girl. He was too good a 
soldier to trust peaceful appearances. 

‘*What is it?” he abel, his hand still on his sword. 


** Speak quickly.” : 

The words were quick and commanding, but his atti- 
tude was that of one only waiting the command to obey. 
There was no answer. The girl had turned away from 
the window and was leaning against the frame, white 
and quivering, and with tears falling unchecked on her 
cheeks. 

“Be easy,” he entreated. 
anything right. 
annoyed you—” 

She turned on him a flash from her eyes like that of the 
fitful blue lightning outside, ber face as wet as the win- 
dow-glass behind her. 

‘* You in command in my home? How dare you—how 
dare any of you come here at all? You make our very 
servants betray us, and then when we cry out at the in- 
dignity, the outrage of it, you ask what you can do! Go! 
I can’t stand the sight of you here.” 

“If you will only tell me—” he began. She laughed 
scornfully. 

“Tell you what — that old Ben would have died for 
me yesterday, and to-day he kills my pet turkey before 
my very eyes for you to eat? Would you do anything but 
laugh if I told you that?” 

“Tam not laughing,” he answered, helplessly. ‘* But 
what can I do—” 

“Do? You can go, go, all of you,” she repeated. 

She pointed to the stairway with a fine unconscious ges- 
ture of the green-sleeved arm that seemed to him to leave 
him no room on the broad platform. Her hot cheeks 
dried the tears on them, the h of her eyes had burned 
down to a deep fire in their purple depths. Standin 
there with extended arm, the glooniy fire-lit cloud behin 
her, she seemed to the dazzled young officer as the em- 
bodied war goddess of the enemy. 

“*T hate you all! I loathe your uniform, I despise your 


“IT will go at once and set 
I am in command here. If any one has 


fla ee 

He lifted. his hand above his head, palm out, with a 
swift gesture as fine and unconscious as her own, and so 
commanding that the angry words died on the girl’s lips. 

** What you please against me. Not one word against 
my flag. Have I insulted yours?” 

He ended gently, controlling himself quickly, and, to his 
surprise, her aspect softened instantly at the last words. 
She turned to him, the fire dying out of her eyes, a soft 
flush of shame on her cheeks, and looking up at him with 
the frank eyes of a sorry child. Her voice was as sweet 
and soft as it had been resonant. 

‘**I was very wrong—I put myself in the wrong. I spoke 
as if I'd never seen a uniform or loved a flag. My father 
was a soldier, and he tried to teach us that every soldier's 
flag was something sacred. Yours ought not to have been 
insulted by a soldier's daughter. I ask your pardon.” 

She bowed her head with a gesture half childish, half 
that of the finished grace of training. 

“A soldier?” he faltered. ‘‘Is your father fighting in 
this war?” 

The anxious note he heard in his own voice annoyed 
him. Why should he care if possibly some blood of this 
family dyed his hands? Yet he knew he did care intense- 
ly, and ion that he felt a relief as intense when she 
shook her head in answer. 

‘The Mexican war, then?” 

She bowed assent. 

** And you have no brothers?” 

This time she too detected the anxious note in his tone. 
Her eyes lit again. 

“If you want to search the house, you may. 
will be disappointed. We have no one to hide; we have 
no defenders. My father is dead, and I have no brothers. 
You have seen all our garrison. Two feeble women and 
faithless servants against some twenty men all armed.” 

She stretched out her empty bands as if to show their 
defencelessness, but the gesture was not helpless, for it 
carried its own sting. 

Colonel Tabour answered ay, “Not all armed. 
One, at least, not.” He unclasped his sword-belt as he 
spoke, and held it and the sword towards her as if sur- 
rendering to her. ‘‘I have no weapons against this 
enemy. Swords are to fight men and to defend women. 
Can’t you understand what a horror this side of war must 
be to a man who holds women sacred? Suppose yours 
was the invading army. Could its leaders act any dif- 
ferently than I have to-day? Be just to me.” 

He drew away his hands'from the sword, which she had 
taken mechanically in her surprise, and the unexpected 
weight made her hands fall alittle. She had to grasp the 
weapon firmly to prevent its dropping, and as she grasped 
it she shuddered. 

“Has this—” she cried, looking up in affright. 

“No, no, there is no blood on it—not from this war, at 


But you 


least.” A happy inspiration seized him. ‘‘It was my 
peat sword. He was in the Mexican war also. Per- 
a ” 


“*Oh yes; perhaps,” she said, softly, and looking down 
reverently at the sword. She drew it from the scabbard, 
and ran her finger down its long polished line. 

“ Yes, = may have known each other,” he went on, 
eagerly. ‘‘ They may have been close comrades. Stranger 





SUPPLEMENT 
things have pened. This is a cruel war. Old com- 
en. 4 ow nst old comrades’ homes. How can I 


feel a house like this—like my own mother’s—the house 
of an enemy?” 

“It is,” she answered, instantly. 

“Then at least believe that I hate my tion in it.” 

She looked up, scanning his face frankly with question- 
ing eyes, and from her study seemed to reach satisfaction, 
for assented with a pride of class that seemed for the 
moment to include him. 

“Of course. Every gentleman would hate such a posi- 
tion as yours is. When our ~— reaches as far North as 


yours is South, its gentlemen will hate being troublesome 
to your women. ere isn’t any North or South for that 
kind of thing. Gentle-folk are all one big family all over 


the world. That must have been why I was able to ac- 
cept your arm downstairs even in that dreadful sleeve 
you wear. I forgot the sleeve for the moment.” 

She smiled as she spoke, and he realized that for the 
moment she must have forgotten his uniform and the er- 
rand it announced. She had dropped the point of his 
sword to the floor, and was leaning on the handle, clasping 
it as if the sword were a staff. He answered lightly, with 
words carefully chosen, lest he should seuale unhappy 
facts to her memory. 

‘Your pet turkey now, for instance. I wonder if you 
realize how its blood lies on my conscience. I never in 
my life ate a Thanksgiving dinner without turkey, but I 
would contract never to eat turkey again at Thanksgiv- 
ing, or any other time, if that one could only be made 
alive. Did you really care so much for it?” 

**Not so much as I cared that Ben could dare to kill 
what I cared even a little for. It was the disloyalty.” 

Her eyes flashed and again filled with tears, and again 
he changed her thought - 

“Perhaps Ben remembered that to-day is Thanksgiv- 
ing day, and knew how far from home we all are, and 
how homesick some of us are—I for one.” 

**Thanksgiving day!” she repeated, with a little sob in 
her voice; ‘‘ and I forgot all about it! Oh, do you wonder? 
What have we to be thankful for? 1 am so tired of it all 
—of the hardships, the war, and the weariness of it. Why 
don’t you all meet and have one big fight and be done 
with it?” 

‘*But this is modern warfare. 
ing the other is generally going.” 

“Then I call that cowardly warfare. It’s so wearing— 
the waiting, the loneliness, the—having no shoes.” 

She looked ruefully down at the rude home-made 
vamps that patched out her shoes, already half worn out 
below the clumsy new tops. 

Colonel Tabour exclaimed, as his eyes followed hers: 


When one of us is com- 


‘* No shoes! You need things like that?, And you must 
aig had everything. Here is one thing at least I can 
0.” 


She looked at him gravely, shaking her head decidedly 
but without unkindness. 

**No, you can’t. That’s just the one thing you can’t 
do—not any of you. You can conquer us, but you can't 
do one kindly, courteous thing for any woman south of 
this line you've crossed—that is, not for the kind of wo- 
man youd want to be kind to. Don't you know t- 
ing kindness from you would be like accepting an in- 
sult?” 

“Did I insult you by my offer?” 

She shook her ree slowly, speaking with the same 
half-childish frankness, balf-worldly training, that charac- 
terized both her speeeh and actions. 

“Oh no! I'm not insulted. It doesn’t insult a woman 
to have jewels offered her. It’s only an insult when she 
sees it’s believed she'll accept them. Shoes are jewels to 
us just now.” 

He looked at her, wondering at her simplicity and her 
worldly wisdom. 

“Then you think I knew you wouldn't accept the 
shoes?” 

“* Didn't you know it?” 

** Yes,” he admitted, frankly, ‘‘I think I did. But, after 
all, what we shall owe you by to-morrow is far more than 
the price of the shoes would come to. Quartering and 
feeding some twenty men, all armed but one, is not a 
nominal cost.” 

He was smiling, but the girl's face set instantly and 
proudly. 

‘It is at no cost. Don’t suggest that it is for a mo- 
ment. If you are what I think you are, you must see 
yourself we can’t sell you anything. We can’t touch 
your money. What this awful war lets you take from 
us, you take that’s all. If we could have prevented your 
coming into this house we would. But we haven't so 
much as a pistol on the place.” 

He looked at her in distressed dismay. 

**Not even a pistol? Noarms of any kind? Suppose— 
Why, anything might happen in these times! You can’t 
stay on this lonely road in this unprotected way. You 
must be armed at least.” He paused and looked at her 
longer and more steadily than he knew. ‘‘I can’t leave 
you in this way,” he said at last. 

The softness, the trouble of his own tone roused him 
as it roused her, and their eyes met. With everything to 
hold him apart from her, he knew with swift deodiion 
of thought that but one plea alone might ever bring him 
nearer to her, ever give him any right to protect her, and 
with the thought he knew that plea spoke in his eyes be- 
fore he fairly acknowledged it in his own heart. That 
_his eyes had entreatingly spoken he knew more by the 
startled light that waked in hers than by any test of him- 
self. She drew back, still leaning on the sword, gazing 
at him as the young wild creatures of her own woods 

use and when their lair is invaded—checked in 

ight, half by fear, half by fascination. Older and wiser 
prey fly at the first crack of the boughs beneath an ad- 
vancing footfall. 

Colonel Tabour drew a step nearer, and, still poised as 
if for flight she stood, not flying, but breathlessly wait- 
ing. It seemed to him fy per tospeak. While silent, 
he held her thus fixed as if he somehow clasped her, with 
the startled violet light speaking in her beautiful eyes, the 
varying flush of the face, the sweet parted lips that quiv- 

with her light breathing, and the poised body, itself, 
so richly beautiful in every line. The chain he forged 
himself was hard to loose, but instinct warned him not to 
strain the tension until it broke of itself. With an abrupt 
movement he proffered his pistol, dropping his eyes from 
hers with the motion. 
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** At least you will take this. It is not like shoes or 
money. It is only a weapon of defence, and if later your 
pace: pricks you, give it to some soldier of your own 
army; but not until you are yourself in a better refuge. 
Marauders are in every army, and you might not always 
be protected by officers of either side.” 

e spoke as if easily, but had to steady his voice more 
than once, and through all an absorbing wonder at his 
own quivering soul him. Was it possible that 
in one short afternoon— But he knew it was not merely 
—— was more than that already, far more. Her 

and that was next him hung nervously by her side, and 
he lifted it with a touch of deepést reverence, and quickly 
closing the fingers over the pistol butt, withdrew, —— 
the weapon in her hand. She fell back instinctively, as i 
the touch of the fire-arm frightened her, and the entirely 
feminine movement threw her into an unconsciously war- 
like attitude of distinct attack. The bared sword was half 
lifted from the floor by one hand, while the other, that held 
the pistol, was rai unsteadily and awkwardly, but so 
that it aimed straight at Colonel Tabour’s heart. As he 
stood before her, waiting, upright, motionless, and entirely 
disarmed, he heard a whisper behind him: 

‘“* Tabour, for God’s sake, what are you doing?” 

Turning sharply, he saw behind him and half-way up 
the stair the friend he had sent from him an hour before 
with evident reluctance, but equally evident determina- 
tion, deliberately covering the girl’s figure with the pistol 
he held in his hand. He cast a quick sidelong glance of 
excited question towards his leader, but did not lower 
his aim. Colonel Tabour sprang down the steps, and with 
a quick smothered exclamation of horror, struck down the 
weapon. 

“Are you mad, Jowell?” he cried. 
wrong.” 

Lanny | both looked back again at the 
them, but it was empty, save for Colonel 
and pistol left lying side 


“There’s nothing 


latform above 
abour’s sword 
e by side on the broad window-sill. 


Matilde Rosa stood at the door of the old drawing-room, 
quiet now and orderly as if never intruded upon, and 
looked from wall to wall, as if expecting to see defiling 
marks. Yet there was nothing altered, nothing injured— 
all was exactly as it had been before visible signs of war 
entered where only war's echoes had come to break the 
monotonous days. A shade of intense weariness passed 
over the girl's face, as if any change, even for the worse, 
might have been welcomed. She turned sharply as the 
voice of the old negro spoke close behind her. 

“‘ Honey, is yer mad yit bout dat turkey? Dey kep’ me 
jumpin’ so yastiddy I ‘ain’ had no time ter make up wid 
yer. ‘Deed it hat ter go. It warn’t like we'd de pantry 
full, like we uster. “T'was turkey or starvin’’em. Ben 
was 'bleeged to keep ’em pleased.” 

His young mistress looked at him with a resentful turn 
of her throat. 

** Were you obliged to take the key-basket from mam- 
ma’s very hand?” 

**Honey, Ben knows whar ter kill and whar ter spar’! 
Over yonder, jes on’y two places off, dey made some dem 
soldiers mad, dey did, and dey rip and tear and pull de 
whole place ter pieces. Dey ain’ even treat us wid respec’ 
if dey once gits mad. And ‘deed missus ware powerful ag- 
rawatin’. She skeered me, she did. Played she couldn’ see 
‘em!” 

The old man tittered with that familiarity which in the 
‘‘house negro” is not familiarity at all. His mistress 
smiled in spite of herself, and he looked at her lovingly. 


** Ben war a takin’ keer 0’ you all, he war. Dese arms 
done tote yer when yer war a baby. Is dey goin’ hurt 
yer now? I'm ‘lowin’ nobody bodder yer. But dey was 


quality, anvhow. Ben knows. Dey know’d what was 
what. Tell yer dare warn’t no rippin’ and t’arin’ ‘lowed 
here! De Co’n’l he says, ‘ Tak’ yer feet off’n dat chair,’ he 
says. Ben war a-hearin’ him.” 

The girl’s face flushed again. She lifted her eyes quick- 
ly, as if waiting, and with the intense social quickness of 
his race, Ben recognized her listening attitude and instant- 
ly responded. His lips puckered oddly, and be patted his 
hair with a sly look at his young lady. 

**De C’on'l was quality, shure ’nuf he war. He says to 
me, says he, ‘ Ben, I trusts you, he says, an— Look here, 
honey!” He beckoned her into the room and to the centre 
table, where, placed conspicuously, lay a package and a 
folded but unaddressed letter. ‘You is ter see she gits’em,’ 
he says, ’n’ here dey is. When quality meets, de compli- 


The old negro’s small twinkling eyes watched her keen- 
ly as he nodded, and with heightened color she picked up 
the letter first, turned it over Mein yO pod opening 
it with slow fingers, touching it with her finger-tips only, 
as if doubtful if she should open it-at all, yet with no 
real doubt behind the action. Her face flushed more 
poy 2) as the page at last spread out before her. From 
its folds fell a half of a broken wish-bone—a turkey wish- 
bone—and the letter which she read was without heading, 
opening thus: 


“You refuse to see me again, Ben tells me, and I can 
understand your doing so. Perhaps I understand less 
your refusing at the same time what is justly peng. not 
as a debt from me, but from my government. I can only 
=» ¢ your decision in both cases, but in one other mat- 
ter I still entreat you. I beg you to accept the pistol I 
leave with this note. There are also cartridges in the 
same package. I have shown Ben how to load and fire 
the pistol. He will teach you. I believe he is faithful 
to - in spite of yesterday—Thanksgiving day and the 
turkey. I dare to enclose in this something further. Let- 
ters are not easy to deliver now, and a token is a surer 
messenger. You may chance to need help, or even inter- 
cession, at some future time, and then, if I can aid you, 
I pray let me do so. I have some’ influence with your 
enemies, of whom, alas! I am one in your eyes. If at any 
time you will favor me by letting me serve you, this token 
I enclose, if sent to me, will bring me to you at once, if 
that is humanly possible. The token, though absurdl 
homely, will serve to remind you how much reparation 
owe you, and you will see too that it cannot be easily du- 
plicated, for I hold the other half, and would fit the two 
together as a test. My regiment is——. May you nev- 
er need my aid! I cannot bring my pen to write, may you 
never need me. But believe me—what can I ask you to 
believe me? ALLAN TABOUR.” 
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The sheet fluttered to the table from Matilde’s hand, 
and n she looked about the walls; but now her gaze 
pa at the oj window through which she had en- 
tered the crowded room the da fore. Slowly, as if 
drawn reluctantly by an invisible hand, she moved tow- 
ard the opening, and ‘stood before it motionless, look- 


ing down the road that led to the valley—the Southern, 


road, down which the little company of horsemen had 
ridden away, watched from behind the curtains of the up- 
= window by Madame Rosa and her daughter, standing 

and in hand. The mother had been hot-eyed and silent, 
the daughter as silent, but with eyes that were wet. 

‘‘No wonder you weep,” the mother had whispered, 
finally, as the last horseman vanished. ‘‘ There go our 
enemies, strengthened by our hospitality. Oh, Matilde, 
if we were men they would have had a different bed and 
board!” 

But Matilde had crept away down to the empty drawing- 
room, at the window of which she now stood alone. The 
old negro came toward her, patting his white hair agita- 
tedly. She had been his special ——- since her 4 
hood. He was almost her nurse; and nothing that he 
could gain for her, whether for her good or harm, could 
he ever deny her. The blood of the turkey still weighed 
heavy, on his conscience. He drew nearer, his hand doubt- 
fully seeking his pocket. 

‘** Honey—” he said, and as she turned he saw the tears, 
like those of childhood, clouding the blue of her eyes. 
She turned to him exactly as in her childish days she had 
always come in trouble. 

**Oh, Ben, I am so lonely, so tired of war! Will it nev- 
er be over? Shall we ever be gay again, even have enough 
to eat and drink and wear?” 

**Don’t you cry, baby honey; ’tain’t so bad. We ain’ 
a-goin’ ter starve now. What I tell yer ‘bout his bein’ 
quality? When yer done sent dat money back dis mawn- 
in’, an’ won’ see him, he says, ‘ Ben’—” 

He dragged something from his pocket as he talked, and 
dropped it on the centre table, where the opened letter and 
the unopened package containing the pistol still lay. It 
was a knotted handkerchief, that fell heavily, and as it fell 
a sound came from it that could have but one meaning. 
His mistress knew what the contents must be before Ben 
had untied the knotted ends, straightened out the folds, and 
stepped back dramatically. In the middle of the opened 
white square lay a little pile of gold and paper money, and 
on one corner of the cambric was the same name, in the 
same handwriting, that ended the letter near it. 

***T Jeaves it in trus’ wid you, Ben,’ he says, ‘an’ I 
trusses dese ladies to you. Buy what yer kin as long as 
yer kin wid dat, an’ don’ tell ’em whar it come from.’ I 
tell yer, he war quality. Ben knows.” 

He stood looking smilingly and triumphant at his 
young lady, who moved quickly to the table and was 

ravely touching the gold with her Sogne-tee, as if she 

eared it might burn her. She brushed it from its heap 
out over the handkerchief. Thus scattered,it was easy to 
guess its sum, and by the lowest possible figure the whole 
very far exceeded +) possible price of the night’s quar- 
tering. It was left there as a support, a mercy, an ene 
my’s concealed kindness for her and her mother. The 
name on the handkerchief’s end seemed as a signature to 
the gift. Her head dropped to the table, and with her 
face buried in her arms she burst into a passion of weeping. 
Ben stood watching her, agonized. This was not the grief 
of childhood, with which he knew how to cope. hen 
she looked up finally. he stood in silent dismay and watched 
her catch the ends of the handkerchief together, knotting 
them tightly. She turned on him with the little club of 
money in her outstretched hand It was not his little 
lady, his baby honey, but his young mistress who spoke. 

‘You must ride after him quickly and take it back, 
Ben. You ought never to have taken it. You know we 
would starve, mamma and I, before we would use it. Tell 
him we are grateful—we thank him—but you bring it 
back at our orders.” 

She stopped abruptly, looking at her servant, who for 
the second time in her life was not hurrying to do her 
will. On the contrary, with a look of great trouble and 
obstinacy on the wizened old face, dwarfed the more by 
the bushy white hair about it, Ben put his hands behind 
his back. F 

‘*Honey, yer don’ know what yer talkin’ bout. What 
yer know "bout bein’ hudgry? Dat’s what we’s comin’ 
ter fas’, I tell yer. Dat’s de ouliest money in dis house. 
What I done tell yer fer?” His face set the more obsti- 
nately. ‘If dar money ain’ good ‘nuf fer white folks, dis 
nigger kin take it fer hisse’f. He give itter me. How I 

wine ter git it back, anyhow? Dey’s ridden fas’,and clear 
alf-way ter Middletown by now. De Israelites spoil de 
Philistines, and nobody ain’ make no fuss.” 

His mistress stood looking at Ben, not angrily—she 
knew his race too well for that—but helplessly. Anger, 
entreaty, nothing would, she knew, now avail her. When 
that rare look of anger settled on the dusky face, out- 
ward obedience she might gain, but somehow, by some 
shifty trick, he would outwit her. Her eye fell on the 
wish-bone lying on the table, and her face changed. 

**Middietown,” she repeated. ‘‘ And they took the 
main road, of course. Go to the stable at once and have 
a horse saddled.for me and one for you; go quickly. I 
give you just five minutes, and remember if the saddles 
are not on by then I'll buckle them on myself, Ben.” 

The old man looked at her wonderingly, as if seeking 
for something he had known but Jost. This was his old 
mistress in voice and manner, and mechanically he obeyed, 
as he always obeyed Madame Rosa’s orders, without 
thought or question. 

From the Rosas’ fine old house to Middletown the main 
road makes a wide sweep aside to avoid becoming a cliff 
road over a hill that is too large to be called a mount, and 

et too small to be a mountain. Straight up over this hill, 
ed by a poorly cut bridle-path, Matilde Rosa took her 
way, followed by her faithful servant. 
stopped to change her garb, and wearing the same green 
gown of the day before, sat perched on her old bay horse, 
riding under the giant trees, whose massive branches she 
had more than once to avoid by bowing low on her horse's 
neck. In one hand she held the reins, guiding her horse 
easily and unconsciously, as one used to the saddle from 
childhood, and in the other ungloved hand was the knot- 
ted handkerchief held tightly. The low boughs soon tore 
off the broad hat, and it hung loose on her shoulders, 
leaving her hair free like a gold net to catch little broken 
bits of forest leaves and the little brown twigs she brushed 


She had not. 
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against. As she constantly urged her horse forward she 
looked down now and then at the handkerchief in her 
hand, as if to assure herself of its safety; but her attend- 
ant’s eyes never left the precious bundle, which he seemed 
to follow rather than its bearer. Ben was both astonished 
and angry, as every feature showed. He grumbled inces- 
santly to himself; but there were two people with whom 
it was impossible for him to remain angry—one of these 
was himself, the other his young mistress. This she well 
knew, and listened with a secret smile as his broken ex- 
clamations began to slowly shift over to a foolish tirade 
against Colonel Tabour, who, after depleting the pantry, 
was then to receive back again money that in imagina- 
tion Ben had already seen his young mistress eat, drink, 
and wear. 

At last, after some sharp climbing, the bridle - path 
broke from the underbrush, and seemed to end on a great 
lookout rock that jutted over a high cliff. In reality the 
bridle-path turned here sharply to the left, and ran along 
the cliff’s edge parallel with the main road for half a mile 
before it found a ravine that by an easy slope let it out to 
the main road at last. Urging her timid horse to the 
verge of the stone platform, Matilde could see far up the 
winding valley roadway. A little group of horsemen 
were there plainly visible, not yet in line with the rock. 
She was in time, and with a little to spare. She called 
Ben to her, bidding him dismount and tie his horse, which 
he did sulkily and with provoking slowness. Opening 
the handkerchief, she took from among the money the 
broken bit of wish-bone and gave it into Ben’s hand. 

‘*Give that to Colonel Tabour,” she said, her color 
mounting slightly under the old negro’s keen upward look 
ofamazement. ‘‘ Hewillunderstand. Tell him to climb 
up the cliff on foot the way you go down. Then lead his 
horse to the bridle-path and wait in the road for him.” 

The old man looked once more at the handkerchief of 
money. 

‘** Honey—” he began, falteringly. 

**Go, Ben,” she said, gently; but he knew there was no 
use in lingering, and began to work his way down the 
cliff’s side, flinging himself from bush to bush as the cliff 
od too steep for walking. The girl, left alone on the 
ookout rock, gazed out over the peaceful fields and woods 
of the fertile valley below to the beautiful valley river, 
seen here and there between the trees in its winding way. 
She turned back to the little troop that like a small wedge 
was step by step intruding deeper into the peaceful 
scene. A great love of her heritage of country—of this 
noble forest, the mountains, the fields, and the silvery 
river—swelled the girl’s heart, and with the tender feeling 
the profound and sinister significance of that living wedge 
in the road below seized her mind. A swift fear aud re- 
sentment rose within her that choked her breathing. 
Tears sprang to her eyes, for the moment hiding the 
scene and the little group of horsemen. When she 
dashed the wet veil away and looked down again it was 
to see that the moving group had halted in the roadway, 
held up by the old negro’s figure blocking the path with 
upraised hand. One of the horsemen rode instantly for- 
ward and bent from the saddle down toward the messen- 
ger. Even at that distance Matilde could see his motions, 
and recognized the quick lift of his head in the attitude of 
looking A as he listened. She thought, too, that she 
recognized the second figure that rode forward in evident 
remonstrance. The hand that was raised, pointing up to 
her perch,was surely the same that had held the pistol on 
the stairway. With the feeling that she was overhearing 
discussion of herself, she drew her horse back into the 
thick underbrush, where she might neither see nor be 
seen, and waited. She heard the beat of horses’ feet be- 
gin again on the bard road below, and later the crash of 
parting branches came up to her, but she did not know if 
it were her own messenger returning or if the wish-bone 
had fulfilled its mission. As the sounds drew nearer she 
began to move restlessly in the saddle, unconsciously tug- 
ging ut the rein, so that the horse moved constantly back 
and further away from the edge of the rock. She was 
nearly hidden in the thick underbrush, when the bushes 
trembled on the cliff’s edge, a blue visored cap appeared 
above them, and, the boughs parting, Colonel Tabour 
swung himself up by them tothe rock. Before he saw 
her face—by her position, by her hand on the horse's 
rein—he knew that she almost regretted her coming, would 
even now hurry away if pride did not hold her steady. 
As he came nearer she turned her face as if reluctantly, 
and it seemed to him his heart stood still as he saw it—so 
white, so resolute, so childish, yet so womanly, and always 
so beautiful in its ripe charm. He came quickly towards 
her before she could speak, drawing out a white handker- 
chief, and waving it above his head. 

‘** You called me to a truce, I suppose,” he said, smiling. 
** Where is your white flag? As a soldier’s daughter, you 
know what a summons to this flag means. While I stand 
under it, we are at peace.” 

He spoke with an ease and security he was far from 
feeling; but her face, which had been full of confusion 
and doubt, changed as if the thought were new to her. 

‘*Do you mean,” she asked, hesitatingly, and with a 
simplicity of faith that shamed him, ‘‘that enemies are 
really at perfect peace under a flag of truce?” 

He hesitated a moment, but went on: 

“Of course. Won't you raise your flag too?” 

Still a little doubtful, but with an air of attaching great 
importance to the act, she drew out her handkerchief and 
hung it on the pommel of her saddle. Colonel Tabour 
bowed and drew nearer. 

‘1 know what you have come for,” he said. 
most told me, in his disgust. So you won't accept even 
that little? I left my wish-bone, hoping you might sum- 
mon me with it one day to aid you, and you have used it 
to undo the little good I hoped I had done.” 

He opened his hand, showing the bit of a white bone 
which she had sent him, and she flushed again as she 
saw it. , 

‘*You were not offended?” he asked, quickly, and she 
answered with a candor that startled him. 

“‘IT don’t think so. I was offended perhaps until I saw 
you, but now I can’t be angry somehow, because I feel 
sure ens only meant to be kind, though you shouldn't 
have left the money. I want to thank you, but you must 
take it back.” She held the money towards him, and 
as he took it instantly she showed her relief that he made 
no contest. As he still waited, she went oy: ‘* Don’t you 
know the plan? I told Ben to lead your horse down 

(Continued on page 974.) 
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RESERVES. 
= R ESERVE in friendship!’ that sounds 
\ like a contradiction of terms,” said 

the thoughtful critic 
mention it 

“Then you think there should be no re- 
serves in friendship?” 

‘‘No more than there should be in mar- 
riage or in love,” she answered. 


when she heard me 


** There may possibly be some grounds for | 


your position, if you are speaking of an ideal 
marriage, but there are no ideal marriages 
among unideal human beings, my dear, and 


that woman makes a big mistake and pre- | 
pares a great deal of unhappiness for herself | 
who treats her marriage as if it were an ideal | 


one. Itis the reserves of marriage that con- 
stantly create its fresh charm between two 
who really care for each other. That wo- 
man is wise who establishes reserves in mar- 
riage, and who holds always part of herself 
back, for so she keeps herself forever a mys- 
terious delight to the man that loves her.” 

“ Well, ‘tis a long subject,” she demurred, 
*‘and if you're going to go into the higher 
philosophy of it, and the sentimentality, I 
give up. That is not its only side, by-the 
way 

**No, I'm aware of that, and I'll discuss 
the subject with you and maintain my opin 
excepted . 

She twisted up a little pout 
be right, but I haven't found it out yet,” she 
said, ‘‘but I'm pretty sure you're wrong on 
the friendship part of it. Friendship is a 
more independent state than marriage, and 
friends, being held only by the inner bond, 
which is continually dependent on their own 
will, should be perfectly open with each oth- 
er. Ifthey are friends, why should they not? 
If friendship means anything, it means sym 
mathy of feeling and congeniality of thought. 

f these are not there, real friendship is im 
possible. The two must feel alike and think 
alike on all important subjects, or there can 
be no bond between them. Only such akin 
ship, mental and spiritual, constitutes truest 
friendship. We talk a great deal of a friend 
ship, you know, which is not real friendship 
at all. 
companionship; our bodies meet for a while, 


jon on any grounds, hard common-sense not | 


but our minds and souls have little to do 


with it.” 

“Oh yes, you are right enough there. 
Such association is founded upon nothing 
deeper, and of course cannot last. 
is another branch of the subject. We are 
talking now, if you please, of real friendship, 


friendship that is based upon respect for the | 


character of our friend, and close sympathy 
with his higher nature, And I still say that 


even between such friends as that a delicate | 


reserve constitutes a charm which makes 
the companionship all the more delightful. 
Never give your society until boredom re- 
sults. Never talk about your own ideas and 
opinions until he is driven to seek a change. 
Never pour out your feelings or your creeds 
until he longs to hear some other man’s, for 
the sake of variety. No matter how much 
he cares for you, he will care still more if 
you make him feel that there is something of 
interest about you he hasn't found out yet. 
You keep him always longing to know you 
better.” 

** You are eloquent.” 

“ Ah, yes, I think highly of friendship— 
real friendship, and Lam jealous of anything 
that may tend todestroy it. AndI think we 
can only get the highest, truest companion- 
ship with each other, when we have a yet 
higher life in ourselves, and finally with God. 
So we have inspiration and help to give 
our friend when he comes to seek it, for we 
get it ourselves, pure and abundant, from the 
source of all life and help.” 
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The Soap 
of the Century. 


Sold everywhere in one quality and 
three convenient sizes for the toilet, 
bath and laundry. 


Made only by The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
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Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


ESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 
room will give immediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
—_——= diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Jess to the youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 
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HORSE-SHOW GOWNS. 


XM OWNS especially designed for the Horse Show have 

been a feature of dressmakers’ exhibitions for the 

past few weeks, and Redfern has‘introduced several very 
charming models, of which drawings are given. 

A gown of light Russian-blue silk poplin is most effective 
and smart. The skirt’ hasa seam down the middle of the 
front, and is cut to give a slender.appearance to the fig- 
ure; the blouse, which extends about six inches below the 
belt, is made entirely of cream lace, and the same lace is 
used on the collar, cuffs, and down the outer edge of the 
sleeves, where it is held in place by a gold cord. The 
curious little bolero, the sleeve caps and collar have a 
pattern braided in gold cord. The sleeves are most pe- 
culiar, with scarcely any fulness on the shoulder, and 
tucked the entire length. A black velvet belt with gold 
ornaments is another smart touch. 

Magenta is not a color becoming to every one, but a 
gown of Magenta satin faced cloth is so smart and odd 
that it is sure to be widely copied. The trimming is 
bands of beige cloth neor f and beige-color lace. The 
waist is cut in blouse fashion, has black embroidery both 
on the front and back, and a black crush belt. 

In deep red a smart gown is made with skirt of cloth 
and velvet waist. The skirt, most graceful in shape, is 





MAGENTA 


CLOTH GOWN WITH TUCKED BANDS. 


trimmed with narrow waved bands of black satin ap- 


pliquéd. The velvet waist, of the exact shade of the 
cloth skirt, is trimmed with the waved bands of black 
satin. Gold and black braid trimmings are effective 
against the deep red, and a black satin yoke studded 


with jet beads is charming; the belt is also of black 
satin 

A coat of peacock -blue velvet is most exquisite in 
coloring and absolutely new in shape. It is tight-fitting 
and of medium length; the trimming consists of bands of 
pale beige cloth outlined with fine gold cord, and put on 
in rows around the upper part of the coat and on the 
sleeves and high collar. The lines of the coat are long 
enough to permit of this style of trimming, which, if put 
on badly, would give a thick ugly look. This can be 
worn with any skirt, but, of course, is handsomest with 
velvet. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF FAILURE. 


ie might at first sight seem as if in failure, the failure 
to succeed in praiseworthy effort, there could be only 
unalloyed evil, its moral effect—the depression of energy 
consequent upon disappointed effort—lessening still fur- 
ther, it must seem, the original chances of success in a 
next attempt, and so tending to establish, by cumulative 
action, a confirmed habit of failure. But if we look deep 
enough we shall find that here, too, there is the element of 
good that an inspired observer of man and of nature has 
declared to be in everything; that the hinderance to ulti- 
mate success is more apparent than real, and that not to 
fail at all would, in the end, mean not to succeed at all. 
In the first place, although it is quite true that the im- 
mediate result of failure in any effort is generally a de- 
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RUSSIAN-BLUE POPLIN GOWN WITH LACE BLOUSE 


pression of energy, this depression, where tliere really ex- 
ists the ability to suceted (and where this ability does not 
exist, effort is a worse than useless waste of force which 
the sooner it is put an end to the better), is as generally 
followed by a corresponding heightening of energy, most 
often the protest of a persistent consciousness of the power 
to succeed, in spite of seemingly conclusive evidence to 
the contrary, against what, in view of this persistent con- 
sciousness, seems an injustice, whether of fate or of our 
fellow-beings. This sense of power, again, reacts upon 
the faculties, calling latent force into action, and stimu- 
lating and strengthening the will, and so increases instead 
of lessens the chances of ultimate success. Sometimes 
this reaction has a different source. The recognition that 
the verdict of failure is a just one, that we have fallen 
short of our best, and that our self-respect and our sense 
of honesty alike demand that we shall make good the 
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claim we have put forward to deserve success by achieve- 
ment that shall command success — this is at times the 
feeling that vanquishes the first selfish sense of disap- 
pointment, stirring the powers to higher endeavor and 
nobler achievement than would have been possible had 
we been content to measure effort by the standard of an 
easy success, 

And not only is the effect of failure beneficent instead 
of harmful on achievement; its effect on character also 
is beneficent. It is a sovereign antidote to self-conceit, a 
moderator of self-love, a promoter of kindly feeling tow- 
ard others who have missed success, a wonderful correc 
tive of an intolerant and arrogant temper. The moral 
sense is quickened by it, and the homelier virtues of 
punctuality, perseverance, and industry, neglected for 
their more attractive sisters, self-confidence, faith, and 
hope, acquire through it a new dignity in our eyes, and 
end by conquering our trust and respect. It is also an ex 
cellent adjuster of mental perspective. Viewed through 


the reversible lens of failure, objects before altogether un- 
important assume commanding proportions, and objects 
before of overshadowing importance diminish to insig 
Airy castles vanish from the view, and solid 


nificance. 





CLOTH SKIRT AND VELVET COAT-WAIST. 


fact becomes the foundation on which to erect the sub- 
stantial structure of enduring success. 

And how often, too, has failure in one direction led to 
success in another and a higher direction by diverting 
the powers from a mistaken, since unsuccessful, pursuit 
to a congenial and therefore successful one. Had Abra- 
ham Lincoln been a successful boatman, store-keeper, or 
even soldier, the world would perhaps have lost one of 
the most shining examples of wise statesmanship and in- 
corruptible patriotism which it has ever seen. 

Yet, as there is no rule without its exception, so there 
are exceptions to that of the beneficent effect of failure. 
There are certain natures so supersensitive that they can- 
not react against disappointment, and the first wound to 
conscious power is a mortal one. Had the earlier poems 
of Keats been received with sympathetic instead of hos- 
tile criticism; how much richer would the world be in the 
priceless creations of his immortal genius. And in every 
cease failure, to exercise its most beneficial effect, must, 
like a cold shower-bath, come, not when the system is de- 
pressed by a series of previous failures, but when it is in 
a glow from a recent success. Otherwise it may have 
the effect of irremediably paralyzing effort, and so, instead 
of a strengthening tonic, be a fatal poison. 

Finally, not always is the verdict of failure a just one, 
as not always is success the infallible test of merit. Some- 
times failure is due to causes altogether beyond our con- 
trol, perhaps beyond our knowleage. Such causes are 
for the most part temporary, and an attempt at a more 
favorable opportunity may result in success. 
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THE STAY-AT-HOME ENEMY. 
(Continued from page 971.) 

the main road. About half a mile below where you 
stopped, the bridle-path you see there to our left drops 
down and enters the road. That is the quickest and 
easiest way for you to go back to your company. Ben 
must be waiting with your horse by now. You will fiod 
him there, and if you hurry your horse a little you'll 
easily overtake your company.” 

He drew from his pocket the second bit of broken wish- 
bone, and fitting them together carefully, formed of them 
the whole wish-bone they had been, then looked up with 
a smile 

‘This is the way the North and South should be, and 
are not,” he said. ‘‘ But I did hope you of the South had 
found something for me of the North to do for you when 
I saw this fittle bone again. You may not believe me— 
why should you?—but that would have made this a real 
Thanksgiving season for me. As it is”—he drew the 
bones apart—‘‘they don’t belong together at all, I sup- 
pose. But won't you take this half back again, please? 
Some day you may really need belp.” 

She drew her hands behind her, shaking her head. He 
looked up at her, as she sat above him on her horse like a 
green leaf dropped from one of the trees. 

‘‘But,” he insisted, drawing nearer, ‘‘no doubt you 
thought you would never use this when you first saw it, 
yet you did use it.” 

“Only because I couldn't trust Ben with the money. 
I certainly sha’n't have any more money to be sending 
anywhere.” 

She smiled; but this was no matter for smiles to Col- 
onel Tabour. 

“If you knew how it hurts me to think of your being 
in need,” he said, quickly, “‘ you wouldn't jest over it. 
If only Ben had been loyal—” 

She opened her eyes widely, and laughed aloud. 

‘Loyal! To whom? Oh, you can’t teach our slaves 
disloyalty to us and then expect loyalty to you! If I'd 
given the money to Ben to take to you, do you know 
what he’d have done with it? He'd have stolen it to use 
for us, and have told me you hadit.” She laughed again. 
‘IT know them better than you do.” 

“I wish he had stolen it,” said the young officer, fer- 
vently. He drew a little nearer, standing in the curve 
of her horse's neck as it bent its head to browse on the 
foliage, and laid his hand on the animal’s mane. The 
gesture seemed somehow to bring him peculiarly near to 
her, and lent earnestness to his words. ‘“‘ But what will 
you do? What can you do with no money? You will 
have nothing to wear or to eat. Ben tells me you had 
nothing, or next to nothing, and we took that little yes- 
terday for our Thanksgiving dinner. What can you do 
with no food or clothing? How can I leave you in this 
way?” 

It was the second time that he had used the same words, 
and once more their eyes met, but now hers did not waver. 
Somehow she was older than the day before, he thought— 
less a girl and more a woman, with a woman's will to use 
her power. If she recognized something deeper than 
mere distress in his tone and look, it was only to turn it 
back whence it came. She again forced her horse out on 
the jutting rock, where she waited for Colonel Tabour to 
follow her. When he stood by her side she pointed with 
meaning down the valley road, and looking where she 
directed, Colonel Tabour saw his own invading company 
steadily moving on. He understood, and drew in his 
breath quickly. 

‘‘When your right hand does that, what can your left 
hand do for me?” she asked. ‘‘ Would you call back 
those men one step?” 

‘* Not one step,” be answered, firmly. 

*“ Then what can I say to you?” 
‘Only farewell, I suppose,” he answered. 
He looked up at her glowing face again, as if to carry 


the memory away with him, but as he looked the power - 


for a renewed effort to reach ber seemed to come of itself. 
He met her eyes steadily, and the burning question in their 
violet depths faded slowly. 

** Don't look down the valley just now,” he said, smil- 
ing. ‘‘ Look back at the woods while I say something to 
you. You told me just now you thought I méant to 
be kind in spite of your being my enemy. Now won't 
you do something kind for me in turn? You see, I ask a 
favor of you, while you accept nothing from me. Will 
you grant me an armistice—a real armistice of twenty 
minutes?” 

**I don't understand.” 

“Could you forget there ever was a war for twenty 
minutes? Forget that I am a soldier, that there is any 
North or South? I haven't heard a woman's voice since 
I came here that wasn’t angry or frightened — except 
yours yesterday. Won't you talk to me for twenty min- 
utes by the watch as you would to any man? Aren't you 
tired of it all, too?” 

He had struck a chord that vibrated instantly at the 
touch. Matilde Rosa stretched out her arms with a gest- 
ure of such weariness, such a protest of youth for the 
joys of youth, that the young soldier felt the full dreari- 
ness of her life as words could not have told him. 

“Weary? I am dying of it! Mamma is burning to 
death from her heart out, but she can hate all the time, 
and that helps her. She can hate all day and every day, 
hate all of you and everything about you; but I get so 
tired of hating.” 

Obeying his instinct, he urged his text: ‘For twent 
minutes! Twenty minutes from a lifetime of hate isn’t 
much to steal. For that time let us play there is no war 
in the world. Just a beautiful circle of trees, and in it a 
man and a woman at peace. For twenty minutes, and 
according to the laws of war.” 

She looked up at him, still astonished, still hesitating; 
then suddenly the child in her broke out in a laugh. She 
slipped from her horse before he could aid her, and stood 
on the mossy rock. 

** Yes, I will.” she cried. ‘For twenty minutes the 
war is over. You wouldn't deceive me. It’s all accord- 
ing to laws of war, and I am a soldier's daughter.” 

jith his heart beating faster than he could even now 
understand, Colonel Tabour tied the horse and led its mis- 
tress to the back of the great rock, making ber a seat of 
broken slabs of loose stone. She seemed as unconscious 
as he had suddenly grown conscious, but with him it was 
an inner consciousness that awoke, in which conscience 
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began to play its part. She sat easily on the stone seat, 
her back against a slender tree, her face toward the val- 
ley below. The flickering leaves cast their shadows on 
her face and hair, and played on her white throat as she 
turned her head. Colonel Tabour sat at her feet, his 
open watch in his hand, and she looked down at him with 
cool violet eyes and smiling lips—happy and amused as a 
child with a new game. 

‘‘Of what are we to talk?” she asked, as if he, the 
game’s inventor, should lead. 

Talk? He had nothing to say—what could he say to 
her? To himself he was saying what he would have died 
before he let her hear. Thut he was a fool, he knew; that 
he was a weak fool as well, he feared. His comrade’s last 
warning words in the roadway, his earlier words at the 
Rosa house, rang in his ears. This Ret enemy 
—what had he to do with her, or she with him? Yet how 
lovely she was, how perfect the shadows of her hair, the 
turn of her waist, that curve of her white throat, and how 
sweet the exquisite lines of her mouth! Her shadowed 
eyes—those eyes that could fire to such glorious passion 
—now looked down on him innocently as the disturbed 
birds that fluttered in the boughs above them. She was 
trusting him more recklessly than he was trusting her. 
What a blind innocence was here, and yet what and 
charm of bearing. With all her air of culpa woman- 
hood, he knew she was utterly ignorant of what she was 
at that moment doing, the extent of her faith in him thus 
trysting in the wood. A kind of shame of knowledge 
seized him. The tryst was hers, but his was the fault in 
thus prolonging it. It would be easy to leave her now; 
any pretext of alarm might serve. He would go after 
one more look, one more word—and then perhaps some 
day, after this unnatural war was over— 

**Aren’t you going to talk at all?” asked her disap- 
pointed voice, and he looked up and laughed at his own 
doubts. This was but a child, after all. 

“What shall we talk of — past, present, or future?. I 
haven't any past, and you—you are too young to know 
what a past is.” 

She bridled a little doubtfully. ‘‘ You don’t know how 
old I am.” 

**I know you'd have to take tucks—don’t you call them 
so?—in any past you tried to put in your years.” 

“You don’t know anything about it. I might be an 
old married woman for aught you know.” He started 
and turned camey. “You don’t even know my 
name,” she went on, laughing. ‘‘ It’s Rosa—Matilde Rosa. 
I know your name.” 

Colonel Tabour laughed aloud, partly with relief, part- 
ly because he remembered so well just such introductory 
conversations held with little girls when he was in knick- 
erbockers and they in short dresses. If her name was 
still Rosa, he knew she was not married, for that was the 
family name of her home; and though her suggestion of 
a possible married state might have touched the spirit of 
flirtation, he had only to look again at the fair face above 
him, fair and open as the sky above them both, to dismiss 
the thought as unworthy of him and of her. 

‘You haven’t any past,” he said,“ for your face denies 
it, and you can’t be married, for your name denies it, so 
we have only the future and the present left to talk of. 
Which, then, shall it be?” 

She looked at him seriously. 

“The future? Why, we can’t talk of the future, when 
after fifteen minutes we shall never see each other again! 
How much more time have we?” 

‘Fifteen minutes. But—let us suppose a moment. 
Did you never ‘suppose’ when you were a child? Sup- 
pose the war is over, your army is the victorious one, and 
one day you are sitting on your veranda and a man rides up 
and — t shelter, and you see itis I. What would youdo?” 

“Do? We would give you a better welcome than yes- 
terday. Why not?” 

** But I was your enemy ?” 

** You wouldn’t be then.” 

* No, it’s you, not I, who insist on calling me enemy 
now. I don't see myself how I can be.” 

He bent a little nearer to her, and she watched him, 
puzzled, and waiting for what he was preparing to say. 

** But suppose,” he asked, earnestly — ‘‘ suppose our 
army quent and one day you are sitting on your veran- 
da and you see a man riding up to the door and it is I. 
What would you do?” 

Her brow puckered uneasily. 

‘* But that’s different! Oh, that’s very different. 
could I do?” 

‘Couldn't you do what you just said you would if your 
army was victorious? Couldn't you let me in?” 

She shook her head. ‘It’s different,” she insisted. 

“Why? The difference between me and thee? I must 
forgive you for defeating me, but you can’t forgive my de- 
feating you?” 

*T never said you must. This is your supposing.” 

“I know,” he answered,“ it is my supposing. And so 
you could never forgive me as victor.” 

She shook her head slowly, as if the repeated question 
troubled her. 

‘**Lcouldn’t. It would be like entertaining somebod 
who had murdered my mother. Don't you see? I wis 
I could make you see that. You have been very kind, 
and I would like you to understand before you go why I 
can never speak to you again if you are victorious. While 
you are only trying to conquer us I can talk with you for 
twenty minutes, but if you ever did conquer us—’ 

Her face flushed po her eyes filled at he thought of 
defeat. He would not let her be troubh 

‘I perfectly understand you. You are more fervently 
loyal to your cause than I, perhaps, that’s all. Lhonor you 
for it, but I wish you could see that 4 man and his cause 
are not exactly one.” 

She gla down at his uniform and sword. 

‘* Yet you are offering your life for your cause,” she 
said, softly, as if defending him from himself. 

His heart rose to his lips. He longed to lay his hand 
on her soft white fingers as they lay clasped on her knees, 
longed to thank her for that sweetness of her voice, the 
gentleness, the womanliness, she had for the moment 
shown him. He tried to reply, but could only lift his face 
to her, as if willing that she should read whatever was 
written there. It was as if a veil were suddenly lified 
from between them, and seeing each other face to face, 
they sat spellbound and silent. They were both young, 
both better fitted by nature for days of peace than of war, 
and the fading green of the Southern woods was full of 


What 
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that pathos of autumn days more melting than the forest 
vigor of summer. From the valley below came the heavy 
odors of overripened grain, waiting in the mellowing sun- 
shine for the harvesters that did not come. In its garner- 
ing season all nature seems to pause, and in that same sea- 
son of ripeness there is the same sense of pause and wait- 
7 human harvests. 

he young girl broke first from the spell that held her, 
rising suddenly to her feet, as if escaping from something, 
she hardly knew what. ‘There was a frightened look in 
her eyes. 
we armistice is closed,” she said, hurriedly. She 
glanced down at the watch. ‘It was closed three min- 
utes ago.” 

She moved a little apart as she spoke. Colonel Tabour 
closed his watch and rose also, but waited silently for her 
to turn back to him. Her face was averted and she was 
looking down over the valley. He would not recall her. 
When she was ready to turn and listen, there was some- 
thing he must say. In that long silence be felt that more 
than words had between them, and spoken words 
must follow. When she did turn, suddenly, her change of 
countenance amazed him. All the girlishness, all the 
softness, of her manner was gone. Her voice was forced 
as she spoke, her face flushed and excited. 

‘*Tell me,” she asked, rapidly, ‘‘ what is an armistice— 
just what is an armistice?” 

ted. ‘Why, you know—a 


** An armistice?” he re 
cessation of hostilities.,We have just had one. Only the 
parties generally say farewellrin ‘y- 

He held out his hand as he spoke, watching her keenly 
and anxiously, and. was not surprised when she put her 
hand behind her with:a quick gasp and shrunk back. 
Her face was pale and-curiously strained. 

“I can’t take your hand—not now. Tell me about an 
armistice. Is it over when the time runs out, or when you 
reach your company safely?” 

“It is over now—has been over five minutes,” he an- 
swered, wondering more at her agitation, which grew with 
each moment. ‘‘I am now your enemy—as you will call 
it so—and you are—not mine, never mine.” 

She stood twistingand _—s her fingers, her hands 
shaking, her eyes fastened on his face, and a light broke 
in upon him suddenly. He leaped forward and caught 
her wrists. 

‘*My company!” he cried, agonized. ‘‘They are in dan- 
ger, and you knowit! What do you know? What have 
youseen? Why did I leave them?” 

She stood like stone in his hands, and he sprang from 
her to the edge of the pulpit rock and looked up and down 
the valley; but nothing was visible. When he turned 
again, Matilde had moved back to where her horse stood, 
and with her arm about its neck, was supporting her shak- 
ing figure. 

‘It’s not your company,” she murmured, as he came 
towards her; and then,as he looked toward the bridle-path, 
she cried out, in a kind of despair: ““Oh,wait! Wait! You 
are sure the armistice is over? Have I no excuse for sav- 


ing yo 

fre shook his head impatiently. This was real war now, 
and not child's play. 

‘*For God’s sake,” he entreated, ‘‘tell me what you 
saw!” 

She looked up with the tears of an anguish of doubt on 
her face. ‘‘ It is not your company,” she repeated, and in 
the moment he divined ber struggle, and saw that which 
heated every drop of blood in his veins. Some question of 
loyalty to her cause and her people lay, he was sure, on 
one side of the scale,on the other was fear for his personal 
safety—and yet the scale-hung even. With an inartic- 
ulate cry of sympathy he flung himself on his knees be- 
fore her and lifted the hem of her green skirt to his lips. 

** Don’t try to choose. You must not try,” he cried, ex- 
ulting. ‘‘ Isn’t it enough forme to see that you can’t? I 
take my own chances. But when the war is over—when 
it is over—I will come back—” 

She flung ber: hands up to her face with a sob of dis- 
tress, and with her face thus covered, he rose and caught 
her in his arms, holding her to him for a moment in fare- 
well. As he:bent:above her he caught her whispers: 

‘Oh, how, can I decide? The only other path out is—is 
through one of our own s. 1 can’t betray it to you; 
and yet—. Oh, Ben has betrayed you! He wanted your 
money, and be means to have it now. I saw him riding 
your horse among a dozen of our own soldiers as I looked 
down, They were —> under the bushes where the 
bridle-path comes out. The only other way out is the 
pass—and I can’t— Oh, how can I?” 

He stooped and laid his finger quickly on her lips. 
‘You cannot. I must take my chances in the woods 
without a path.” He was the soldier, all alert and ready, 
looking with quick eyes about him, yet he still held her 
trembling body firmly in his arm. He looked down at 
her suddenly, and smiled into her white face. ‘‘ This is 
war,” he said, ‘‘and you are a soldier’s daughter. Can 
we listen to me? I may never see my own people again. 

e both know I am in great danger, and you can’t—no, 
you can’t help me. It would soil us both to do that— 
— to give, and me to take. But see”—he drew out a 

ittle package from his breast and gave it to her—*‘ these 

are for my —: if need be. You will see that they 
have them? And here is the little token that brought 
us together again to-day. You will take it now, won't 
you and keep it? I have the other half, and if I live— 
f I live—I will never rest until they are fitted together 
again. I am going to live, I think.” 

She took what he gave, with trembling hands, not look- 
ing up, and he looked down on her with the deepened 
tenderness of a farewell that might be forever. 

**Was I mistaken?” he asked, slowly. ‘If there were no 
war—if there were no armies—would you make my life 
worth “~ saving? Think how that would help me to 
fight for life.” 

She answered only by lifting her frightened face wet 
with tears: 

“Go! go! Oh, go quickly! Try to save yourself!” 

He stooped until his cheek touched hers, and, like some 
—- bird that a touch frightens to perfect stillness, she 
8 motionless. Her face was like a rose with the dew 
on it, her very breathing seemed to cease, but he could 
count the heavy heart-beats against his own, and drawin 
back with an effort of will, he only lifted the beautiful 


face in his hands, looking down as if reading the message 
of every line. 
“When the war is over?” he whispered. And as if he 
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eo taught them, her lips, scarcely moving, repeated the 
whisper, 

** When the war is over.” 

“ Whichever way it ends?” 

“ Whichever way—” 

The crashing of Cmte and the heavy tread of horses’ 
feet broke the wood’s Stillness, and with a low cry of hor- 
ror Matilde fell back toward the underbrush. 

‘*Hark! Oh, they are here! They have come up the 
bridle-path! You are too late!” 

Resisting her urging hand on his arm, Colonel Tabour 
stood listening, his pistol drawn. 

“Wait! That is only one horse.” 

Almost as he spoke, from under the arch of the green 
bridle-path came his own horse, ridden violently toward 
him, the mane flying, and the stirrups flapping wildly, 
and the rein loose on its neck. On the plunging crea- 
ture’s back was Ben, urging it on by heels and voice, and 
holding the mane with both clinging hands. There was 
no one behind him—no one in sight, at least. Colonel 
Tabour ran forward and caught the horse’s bit as the old 
man dropped to the ground, breathless with his wild ride. 

**Gone!” he panted, as he reached the earth. ‘‘I tell 
yer dat was close, and it’s close yit. Dey’s lookin’ fer 
yer at de ford a mile back yonder. I tote like yer’d gone 
fer ter prospec’ de ford, an’ I was a-holdin’ yer horse fer 
yer. Dey’s thrashin’ de bushes fer yer now, and yer warts 
ter git on yer horse an’ ride, sir, ride hard, yer does. Ef 
dey comes back an’ ketches yer, Ben can’ save yer den. 
What done kep’ yer so long?” . 

He was patting the ruffled white panniers of hair into 
shape, and he paused suddenly with his hands lifted. 
The attitude lent him an air of yet greater astonishment. 
He had caught sight of his young mistress’s face. She 
was leaning weakly against a tree trunk, the slow tears 
following one another down her white cheeks. She did 
not wipe them away or disguise them, but with hands 
clasped together and eyes intensely set, was watching the 
face of the young officer at Ben's side. It was on her fix- 
ed and speaking eyes that Ben's astonished look settled. 
Colonel Tabour, glancing back, moved quickly so that his 
body shielded her from this gaze of the outside world. 
He laid his hand on Ben's shoulder, with hurried words 
of thanks for his own safety, and pressed the handker- 
chief of money back into the negro’s faithful hands. 

‘*Spend it for them—she will consent now—and take 
care of her for me. Untie your horse quickly, and bring 
hers here too. I haven't the courage to leave her first. 
I can’t leave her here. Take her away from me.” 

He left the old negro still motionless with surprise, and 
moved on to the woman he had won and must leave in 
the same half-hour. 

**Oh, you beard him!” she cried, tearfully. 
hurry away! Why will you wait?” 

She wrung her nervous fingers, starting at every sound. 
He took her clasped hands, both of them, in his. 

**How cold your hands are! Are you so frightened— 
and a soldier’s daughter? My bullet has its billet or it 
has none. What difference can a moment make one way 
or the other? You said yesterday you had nothing to be 
thankful for, no Thanksgiving to offer, but I— Think 
what mine is. I am waiting to reap just a little of my 
harvest. Haven't you a little for me to take away? Re- 
member I may never gare*r more than this.” 

** Don't,” she moaned vddering—*‘ oh don’t, don’t!” 

“Sweetheart! You he garnering? Pray for the 
war to end, then. We ch pray for our own armies, 
for whichever way .. 3— whichever way—you are 
mine. I have your prc. .se. Give me one sign of willing 
harvest, one word. I can’t leave it all unreaped.” 

Her face was in his breast, and his was pressed down to 
hers. If the word came it was for his ears alone, but 
when he raised his head it seemed to him that every leaf 
on the trees was repeating: ‘‘Oh, come back to me! Live 
and come back to me!” And there in his breast, lifted to 
him innocent as the wild flowers blowing open on her 
own a lay the face of a woman with the eyes of 
a child. 

It was his ripened harvest, yielded to him with nothing 
more known of the reaper than what he himself had told, 
and he had told so little. With an impulsive motion he 
laid his hand on her face as if shielding it from his own 
touch, and when, a moment later, his lips were on her 
brow, her eyes, her mouth, it was with the tenderness of 
controlled passion—that finest essence of love. 

** Farewell,” he whispered. ‘‘ This for farewell, and 
this. Be brave, dear heart, and be true to me—true as 
you were to your own mountain passes. I could ask no 
more.” 

The old negro called anxiously from his horse's back. 
He was holding the reins of his mistress’s horse, and had 
brought it to a stand near them. Colonel Tabour glanced 
up at his impatient face, and roused to what must be, set 
his hands suddenly at the girl's slender waist and swung 
her into the saddle; then, with his arms still about her, he 
drew her face down once more to his, kissed the fingers 
in which he laid the reins, the foot he set in the stirrup, 
and the very fold of her skirt as she bent sobbing above 
him. With his own reins laid on his horse’s neck, the old 
negro flung his arm silently and suddenly about his mis- 
tress’s waist and grasped her horse’s rein in his free hand. 
A quick call in his well-known voice made both horses 
spring forward. 

**How dare you?” cried the girl, breathlessly. 
Ben, how dare you? Let.me go back!” 
fast. 

** Dat’s de bes’ way, honey,” he said, soothingly —‘* dat’s 
de bes’ way, ‘lessen yer wants ter be a widder ‘fore you's 


** Hurry— 


** Oh, 
But he held her 


a wife. He warn’t gwine ter leave dat place ’til yer was 
gone. Ben seen dat. Now, honey, yer lay still on dis 


old shoulder, and don’ look back nohow. It’s bad luck, 
itis. Yer ain’ gwine git no better las’ view on him dan 
dat one kissin’ yer fut. Come here ter fight, he did, an’ 
ended by a-kissin’ de ladies’ feet! Now yer kin look back, 
honey, ‘cause yer can’t see nothin’ but de bushes behin’ 
us. "Tain’ no use in yer ever gittin’ mad wid Ben. He’s 
de bes’ fr’en’ yer’s got in de wide worl’. ‘Ain’ he done 
tote yer in dese arms long ‘fore yer ever seen him? Yer 
jes tell Ben yer ain’ mad, honey, not ’bout de turkey nor 
de money, nor nothin’. ‘Ain’ got nothin’ to say? Jes cry 
out yer cry fus den. It hurts so awful bad not ter cry 
when it’s right in de heart.” 

Ben’s mistress lifted her head from his faithful shoul- 
der, and laid her hand on the brown hand that still clutched 
her rein, The sobs she tried to check were still in her 
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voice, and her eyes were wet, but she looked up into the 
wizened old face with the same trust and confidence and 
lack of disguise that had always been his reward. 

** And I thought you had betrayed him to our soldiers!” 
she said. 

The old man looked at her with a queer smile on his 
face, and under his look she flushed and dropped her eyes. 

‘* Honey,” he said, dryly, ‘‘ Ben knows whar ter kill and 
whar ter spar’.” 

‘* But I didn’t!” she cried, hotly, as if in reply to an ac- 
cusation, ‘‘ When I went to take the money back I didn’t 
care at all for him.” 

The old brown lips puckered again. ‘‘ Naw, honey,” 
he assented, soothingly. “‘ Naw, indeed. Young folks 
does things ve’y fas’. Ben spar’d him fer no reason 
‘tall. May de Gawd o’ battles spar’ him too! Amen.” 

He bowed his old gray head and lifted his hand rever- 
ently; and Matilde, bowing her young head beside him, 
echoed the word, fervently: “ Amen—oh, amen! If it 
isn’t all a dream,” she added, softly. 


On the beautiful old grandmother's dressing-table stood 
an odd little shrinelike ornament, with double doors al- 
ways folded together, and these doors a grandchild of the 
house had one day the temerity to open. Inside was a 
broken wish-bone—a turkey wish-bone—white with age 
and polish, and mounted, as a valuabie miniature might 
be set, on red velvet. As the child was Me omnenp. « f look- 
ing neaver, the grandmother came into the room, and being 
a woman of quick temper, though generally sweet-tem- 
pered to the heart, she rapped her grandchild smartly on 
the head with her thimbled finger. The grandfather, who 
was following his wife, laughed, and she flushed like a 

irl. 

“Tell the child the story, Matilde,” he said. ‘‘Or—no, 
I'll tell it. My dear, that bone is the little hyphen that 
brought your grandmother and me together—” 

But the grandmother, with great reverence, and yet 
with a decided snap of the catch, closed the tiny doors 
again. ‘‘ You shall tell nothing of the kind,” she said. 
But she relented a moment later, and drawing the abashed 
child kindly to her, opened the little doors once more, and 
pointed out an old fracture in the bone now so neatly 
rr that the break was hardly perceptible. ‘‘ This was 

of the South, my child, and this your grandfather of the 
North,” said the grandmother, pointing to the two pieces. 
And the grandfather gallantly kissed her handsome face 
and laughed again. Then they looked at each other, and 
their eyes (hers were still a deep violet blue) smiled as if 
at some pleasant memory. A little later in years they 
both told their grandchild the whole story of that trea- 
sured wish-bone, which was in substance about as it is set 
down above. 





‘% are now five women in the Free Home at 668 

Water Street, which Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop 
has finally been able to secure. Each of these women has 
cancer in some incurable form, and to them all admission 
to any New York hospital is denied. 

Mrs. Lathrop’s love and sympathy for the destitute can- 
cerous patients have never flagged since her work began, 
and she has won to herself, by her devotion to them, the 
enthusiasm and loyalty of many admirers, some of whom 
are unknown to her. But she wants money to help her 
in her work, especially in that part of it which enables 
her to relieve and care for cancerous patients in their own 
homes. 

The majority of us know so little about this fell disease, 
its ravages are so fearful, that by common consent we 
avoid all allusion to them, either in printed or spoken 
word. And yet, when some account of the wretchedness 
of these victims does reach us, we are almost tempted to 
believe that no other form of human suffering is so well 
entitled to such relief as our poor efforts can furnish. 


The British public has never been slow in according its 
full measure of praise to Miss Wilkins. Some of the 
earliest and most delightful signs of recognition came to 
her from the other side with the publication of her first 
short stories. With the recent appearance of Jerome, ac- 
clamations have multiplied in every direction. The Lon- 
don Academy goes so far as to fear we do not properly 
appreciate her. It endsa long review of Jerome with this 
paragraph: ‘‘ Finally, we would say that it seems to us 
that Americans should be very proud of Miss Wilkins. 
Her modesty and retiring nature, coupled with the hum- 
ble characters of whom she writes, may have withheld 
from her countrymen a full appreciation of her great and 
singular merits; but it seems to us that in this quiet New 
England lady America possesses a novelist of lowly life 
whose subtle comprehension of the elemental passions is 
not surpassed by any living writer, and one who serves 
her art with a loving and patient fidelity not to be over- 
praised.” 


The New: York School of Applied Design for Women 
has in connection with its other work a class in designing 
in stained glass. The class, under the tutelage of Edward 
Sherry, wil begin with the rudiments of designing and 
go through the various stages until the students are com- 

ent to undertake the more difficult branches of the art. 
Mr. Sherry is of the Tiffany Stained-Glass and Decora- 
ting Company, and will prove an able director to those 
who study under him. The course of designing laid out 
by him for the class will take about five months. 


The only remaining descendant of Thomas Hutchinson. 
the last colonial governor of Massachusetts, has just died, 
This was P. O. Hutchinson, a great-grandson of the old 
governor who, in 1765, proved so obnoxious to the patriots 
that they burned the contents of his house, including some 
historical manuscripts that would to-day be priceless. 
The last of the Hutchinsons died an old bachelor at 
eighty-seven years of age. His home, in Devon, England, 
was Called “The Old Chancel,” having been built on the 
foundation and of the stones of an ancient ruin of a 
church, Everything antique bad a fascination for Mr. 
Hutchinson, and he made of his home a beautiful and in- 
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teresting spot. He is known in this country as the editor 
of the diary of his celebrated grandfather. This book 
was published in Boston several years ago. 


The eighth year of the Women’s Class of the Univer- 
sity Law School has begun. Miss Florence Lauterbach, 
who was last year graduated from the school, will, 
during the present term, deliver a course of lectures on 
law. That so young a woman should have been asked 
to give these lectures speaks volumes for her ability in 
the profession she has chosen. Miss Lauterbach is the 
daughter of Edward Lauterbach, the well-known New 
York lawyer. At the opening of the school this fall, 
Miss Helen Gould was present in cap and gown. 


Those who have seen Alexander Black’s paeorouen, 
* Miss Jerry” and “ A Capital Courtship,” will be glad 
that there is still another of these pleasures in store for 
them. ‘‘ Miss America” presents many interesting fea- 
tures, among others, pictures of the various types of the 
American earl as she is found in different parts of the 
Union. Mr. Black’s literary style is always excellent, 
his humor so delicate, and his manner so thoroughly 
charming that ‘‘ Miss America’s” success was assured 
witly her début. 


Mr. George Gould has recently become the fortunate 
ssor of a famous Rembrandt. It is called “ The 
tandard-Bearer,” and is well known to art connoisseurs. 
It bears the date of 1654, and was at one time the prop- 
erty of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


A Kansas woman has discovered a new use to which to 
put the eminently utilitarian Indian corn. At the recent 
corn festival in Atchison, Mrs. H. J. Cusack won for her- 
self local fame by the exhibition of entire costumes made 
of the product of the corn-stalk. Determined that her 
fame should not be merely local, Mrs. Cusack made a 
really beautiful hat of corn and sent it to Mrs. McKinley. 
This is, perbaps, one of the most unique gifts that the 
President's wife has yet received. The polished kernels 
forming the crown of the hat have the same effect that 
do the beaded crowns now so much in vogue. It would 
tuke a close and clever observer to detect any resemblance 
to ordinary field corn in this very odd yet dainty head- 
gear. 


The people who several years ago had the pleasure of 
attending Mr. Lincoln’s Morning Discussion Classes will be 
glad to know that they are to be held in New York again 
during the present season. In 1895 Mr. Lincoln's health 
failed, and at one time it was greatly feared that he would 
lose his eyesight. He is now so much better that he finds 
himself able to carry on his classes as he did in years gone 
by. Among the matters to be discussed will be ‘‘ The 

reat Problems of the Century, as developed by the six 
leading nations of the world—Great Britain, Russia, 
France, Germany, Japan, and America.” Mr. Lincoln 
will be ably assisted in his classes by well-known scholars, 
including Marion Crawford, who will lecture on Litera- 
ture; Edward Simmons on Art; Victor Harrison on Mu- 
sic; and August Thomas on the Drama. There are to be 
a dozen in the course. 


Miss Cora Dow, of Cincinnati, is a very successful wo- 
man druggist. She is the proprietor of a chain of as 
perfectly oqutppet and charmingly appointed pharmacies 
as one can find "twixt sea and sea. A very refined and cap- 
tivating woman, in the thirties, of quiet, tactful presence, 
brilliant business abilities, and of far-seeing, widely suc- 
cessful commercial spirit, she has followed the business 
for the past ten years, and is the owner of four well-pay- 
ing drug-stores, with everything modern and new. Miss 
Dow was born in Paterson, New Jersey, and came to Cin- 
cinnati when quite young; she graduated from the College 
of Pharmacy with high honors in the class of 1888, and 
since that time has been actively engaged in business. 


Paris has lately done honor to the French novelist Gu 
de Maupassant by the erection of a monument to his 
memory. It stands in the Parc Monceau, Emile Zola 
and other noted men made appropriate speeches at the 
unveiling of the monument. Crowds of people thronged 
to the Parc to witness the ceremonies in honor of the man 
whose great mind was, during the last years of his life, so 
clouded that he died in the insane asylum. A great pity 
must of necessity mingle with the pride that France feels 
in this one of her brilliant sons. 


Prosperous and busy householders who have no private 
secretaries now employ women, who come for so many 
hours on so many days of the week or month, add up the 
sixty or more bills presented, see that they are correct, 
and then draw the checks for them. 

The head of the house of course signs the checks him- 
self, these women having no power of attorney. But 
they come again on another day, see that the bills are 
properly receipted and correctly entered on the books, 
and then they file them away for reference, each house- 
holder having some system of his own. 

The saving of time to the householder is enormous, and 
as these women are skilled accountants, their services are 
well worth the two dollars an hour paid for the work. 
More than that, theirs is a work open to gentlewomen 
who find it difficult to find suitable employment in other 
directions. 


An old Indian woman who is over a hundred years of 
age has proved the fallacy of the theory that a woman 
cannot keep a secret for any length of time. This woman, 
who is popularly known as “* Aunt Polly Graves,” is the 
last of a tribe of Indians who were once settled in New 
York State, near Binghamton. From her childhood 
Aunt Polly has known the exact locality of a lead-mine 
with which the Indians were familiar, and for which the 
whites have sought in vain. The old woman has always 
lived where her cabin now stands, and is known by all 
the inhabitants of the neighborhood, but she has never re- 
vealed to friend or foe the secret committed to her by her 
kindred. Now that she is stricken with an illness that 
promises to be fatal, she thinks it inadvisable to have the 
truth die with her, and has given her attendants clews by 
which they may discover the long-hidden Jead-mine. No 
use will be made of the information until after the old 
woman’s death. 





OUR LONDON LETTER. 


DMIRERS of Humperdinck’s delightful opera ZHin- 
LX sel und Gretel were naturally desirous of seeing his 
new musical play, The Children of the King, which is now 
being performed at the Court Theatre, Chelsea. I went to 
see it last week, full of expectation, and was disappointed ; 
not in the acting, which was excellent, but because the mu- 
sic formed merely a fitful accompaniment. There were no 
songs, no choruses, only the orchestra, and that only from 
time to time. The influence of Wagner is manifest in the 
score, and only here and there one hears the strains of 
exquisite sweetness which distinguished the former work 
of the composer. The play itself is suggestive of philo- 
sophic thought—almost too meaty for babes. The seamy 
side of the world was rather too persistently turned tow- 
ards the large number of small children who helped to 
make up the audience, 

Children, as a rule, hate to be sad, and surely life’s 
realities only too soon thrust themselves upon the opti- 
mistic little dreamers; the stage should show them only 
what is amusing, bright, and encouraging. The Children 
of the King is thoroughly German in its curious mixture 
of the puerile and the noble: at one moment it comes 
perilously near provoking mirth in the wrong place; at an- 
other one’s eye grows dim over the sufferings and the true 
nobleness of the hero and heroine. The Goose-girl—the 
leading character—is played by Miss Cissie Loftus (Mrs. 
Justin Huntley McCarthy) so charmingly that one hopes 
that she may leave the music-hall for the more legitimate 
drama, The hero is that ever-interesting person a king's 
son in disguise,and Mr. Martin Harvey invests the char- 
acter with so much distinction that we are convinced at 
once that he has a right to the lineage which he claims. 


I do not know whether Mrs. Potter has exhibited her 
Worth dresses and—incidentally—played Francillon in 
New York. She is now doing this at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre here. The play is better in French, because it is, 
I believe, generally conceded that if you have anything 
improper to say you must say it in French. Franeillon 
is sufficiently disagreeable, and, played at the Duke of 
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York’s, more than sufficiently dull. I staid through out 
of compliment to Mr. Worth, who has excelled himself. 
Mrs. Potter appears to me to act about as she did some 
fifteen years ago at the Berkeley Lyceum—neither better 
nor worse. Her accent has changed a little; it sounded 
sometimes French, sometimes slightly Irish. In the first 
act she wears black velvet, made en princesse, buttoned 
down the side with paste. The sleeves begin where most 
short sleeves end—some inches below the shoulder—and 
continue their paste-bedecked way until they fall over the 
hand. Mrs. Potter’s beautiful hair is parted on one side, 
brought across the forehead, dressed full about the face, 
and adorned with a diamond half-circle cnpaeing from 
among several hundred violets, which, with their leaves, 
stand straight up at the back. When I think of Francil- 
jon I see in my mind’s eye a wonderful cream and white 
tea gown, with mists of mauve chiffon thrown upon it at 
waist and shoulder; a sumptuous purple skating costume 
banded with sable, and a sable hat with more violets; 
another tea gown of pale tones compounded as if by 
magic. But there—it is useless—I never could describe 
a gown. They were, however, lovely to behold. Mr. 
Bellew looked tired, and presented his admirable profile 
frequently to the audience. 


Here is a story @ propos of nothing, but too good to be 
lost, and quite true. Some months ago I had occasion to 
mention in the Bazar the White Rose League. This isa 
society of ardent Jacobites who look upon the Hanoverian 
dynasty as usurpers. According to them the legitimate 

ueen of England is a certain Princess Ludwig of Bava- 
ria, and the real Prince of Wales is her son Rupert. All 
James II.’s lawful descendants being dead, the White Rose 
Leaguers are obliged to go back to James I. and his 
daughter Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, to get a Stuart 
heir to the English crown. Well, at the time of the Ju- 
bilee, Prince Rupert, this heir, was in London. One day 
a gentleman drove up to the hotel where the Prince was 
quartered and desired an interview with the English officer 
who had been, as is usual, appointed to attend his Royal 
Highness during his visit to London. To him the gentle- 
man said: ‘‘] am a prominent member of the White Rose 
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YOUNG LADY'S AFTERNOON GOWN. 





League. My wife, Lady , is giving a party to-night, 
and if you could induce the Prince to attend it we should 
be more honored and pleased than we can say. I know 
that he is full of engagements. If it is impossible for him 
to come, could you send us a lock of his hair or one of his 
shoes?” The officer should have replied that the shoes 
were not available, as Albert Edward was standing in 
them! 


The Queen’s Jubilee presents are now on view at the 
Imperial Institute. A long line of people crawls con- 
stantly along before the show -cases, while commission- 
naires call out, every five minutes or so: “ Pass along, 
please! Please pass quietly along.” 

One has scarcely time enough to glance at all the splen- 
did and interesting objects. There is a great gold vase, 
presented by the German Emperor and Empress and some 
other near relatives; huge gold baskets, given by one of 
the Rothschild family; a splendid great diamond, set as 
a brooch, surrounded with other brilliants, the gift of 
the Princess of Wales and her children. The Emperor 
of China certainly did well, and sent more things than 
any one else. No doubt a person with a knowledge of 
Chinese porcelain and curios would be overwhelmed by 
the sight of the wonderful vases and jade carvings. ‘To 
me, ignorant as I am, jade appears rather a dull, ugly 
stone, though I can appreciate the workmanship. One 
screen, sent by the Mikado, is remarkably beautiful. On 
it is embroidered, so finely that the stitches are almost 
invisible, a landscape—wooded bills and tumbling foam- 
ing water. It is almost impossible to believe, in looking 
at it, that the stream and its rapids are made of silk. One 
present from Hyderabad seemed more uncanny than beau- 
tiful: A tiger’s skull, with the grinning jaws open, is 
fastened to a shield of ebony; in the mouth is an ink- 
stand; one eye socket is occupied by a clock, the other 
by a barometer; the place where the nose used to be is 
filled by a black velvet pen-wiper! I felt sorry for the 
poor stultified beast, who had once been so terrible, and 
has now come to ‘‘ such base uses.” Nothing was more 
interesting, amongst all the glitter and Oriental splendor, 
than the beautiful embroideries, some of them worked by 
personal friends of the Queen. After all, it is the greatest 
compliment to give the work of one’s own fingers. There 
were lovely cushions and bed-spreads, and a front for a 
bodice, all showing great skill with the needle. 

As for the illuminated addresses and their accompany- 
ing caskets, they took up a whole side of the room, and it 
was not the crowded side. The entrance-money goes to 
the hospitals. . E. E. B. 

October 26, 1897. 


RECEPTION TOILETTES. 

YOUNG girl’s afternoon gown has the skirt and 

sleeves made of a small-figured light taffeta, while the 
body of the waist is an accordion-pleated blouse of white 
Liberty silk. A yoke-shaped collar of guipure covers 
the shoulders, and there is an appliqué edging of guipure 
on the upper of the double epaulettes. Two velvet rib- 
bons, one coming from a sash bow at the back, the other 
crossing the bust from under the arms, meet in a knot on 
the pointed front of the belt. 

Braiding is a popular trimming this season, and it is 
not unusual for parts of gowns to be covered with an 
all-over pattern, but it is seldom that an entire dress is 
braided over as in the model given in Fig.1. The gown 
is made of tan cloth, the braid soutache of a slightly 














LIGHT CASHMERE AFTERNOON GOWN 


darker shade, put on in zigzag rows alternately with 
straight lines that are connected by a darker brown silk 
herring- bone. The vest in the blouse-waist is of Nile 
green mirror velvet, as is also the large scalloped and 
embroidered collar. 

Petunia-colored poplin is the material of the princesse 
gown shown in Fig. 2, which has a garniture of curved 
horizontal folds, with a narrow cord gimp 
edging the groups. The square plastron 
and cravat bow are of accordion-pleated 
white mousseline de soie 

A cashmere gown of a pale delicate shade 
of green is made with a plain skirt and 
smooth-fitting waist with square-cut neck, 
A gathered white chiffon vest in the front is 
headed by a band of turquoise and spangle 
embroidery on white silk, and framed ina 
revers collar similarly embroidered and 
edged with a lace ruffle. A jewelled belt 
is worn with the dress 

An evening gown illustrated is com- 
posed of a white satin skirt and a blouse- 
waist with puffed sleeves of accordion-pleat- 
ed white chiffon. Upon the chiffon waist is 
mounted a spangled lace garniture, forming 
a blouse front with epaulettes and small 
jacket pieces at the back. 

Another evening gown, which is in a com- 
bination of white and yellow, has the white 
taffeta skirt trimmed with a white chiffon 
ruche set a short distance above the lower 
edge. The front seams are piped with 
yellow velvet. The lower part of the 
waist is a deep draped girdle of yellow vel- 
vet, while on the upper part are three lap- 
ping ruffles of the silk bound with yellow 
velvet, the topmost one framing the square 
neck. A lace jabot is on the left side, and 
knots of yellow velvet coming from the 
short sleeves cross the upper arm. 


THE THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
oy ART ENG day is close at hand, 

and we are again reminded that at 
least once a year we should pause to con- 
sider the manifold causes for thankfulness 
which are ours as a nation, as families, and 
as indiyiduals. And, according to our na- 
tional custom, we make a family feast of 
the day. In many families Christmas and 
Thanksgiving are the only days in the year 
when all the dear ones are together, and 
when parents and children have time to 
break bread together and congratulate 
themselves and one another on the many 
benefits which they enjoy. In too many 
homes the thankful phase of the day is for- 
gotten, while in others reverses have made 
life seem gloomy. Still, the sincere man or 
woman must alway find some cause for 
gratitude, and to most of us the contempla- 
tion of our mercies overwhelms us with a 
sense of thankfulness and of our own un- 
worthiness. If one cannot find much hap- 
piness in her own life over which to rejoice, 
she can be unselfish enough to be glad for 
the pleasures of others. This the mother 
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and housekeeper finds to be the case as the years advance. 
Whatever her own history may have been, she has learned 
to live so entirely in the lives of her children that her 
Thanksgiving joy is as much for them as for herself. If 
they are happy she is grateful. 

Every member of the family enjoys the home Thanks- 
giving, but it is this same unselfish mother to whom it 
brings the truest peace and the purest pleasure. The feast 
means much to her. The maternal heart thrills at the 
thought of having all the dear ones together again under 
one roof, and the knowledge that she is to have the satis- 
faction of planning a dinner for her grown boys and girls 
is a blessing in itself. The children may have been away 
for many years from the home nest, but the mother has 
not forgotten what has always been the favorite dish of 
each one, and it isa genuine delight to give substantial 
proof that she still remembers. If her circumstances are 
such that she can afford to have an elaborate repast, she 
plans each course with as much care as if the dinner 
party were in honor of the President of the United States 
and all his cabinet. The sequence of courses is thought- 
fully arranged, the fairest linen, finest glass and china, and 
handsomest silver are used, while the floral decorations 
cannot be too elaborate or beautiful for the dear ones 
whom the mother delights to honor. 

Yellow and white form a delicate and effective color 
scheme for a large dinner table, and in —. flowers 
for this combination let the dear old-fashioned Maréchal 
Niel roses be chosen. These, if genuine, are large yellow 
blossoms, not of a vivid shade, but of a soft yet undeniable 
gold-color, The petals never fall, and the leaves are dark 
green and glossy. The Maréchal Niel is not as popular as 
it was fifteen years ago, but none of the modern roses sur- 
passes it in beauty. To-day many a rose-lover will pass by 
the gorgeous American Beauties to bury ber face in the 
soft, fragrant, velvet petals of a mass of Maréchal Niels. 

Let a cut-glass bow! of these roses stand on a circular 
white satin centre piece embroidered with a wreath of the 
same flowers. A few days ago I saw such a one as I de- 
scribe so exquisitely wrought that the beholder might 
fancy the design to be but a reflection of the roses that 
bent above it. Lay here and there on the cloth a rose 
witha tye! of its own leaves. From cut-glass candela- 
bra with yellow shades extend two intertwined streamers 
of wide satin ribbon, one yellow and one white, to each 
corner of the table. Here they may end in a huge yellow 
and white bow, whose ends reach to the floor. In each 
bow tie several roses. 

The following menu is suitable for a Thanksgiving din- 
ner party: 

Little Neck clams 
Cream of celery soup. 
Fried emelts. Sliced cucumbers. 
Chicken timbales, 
Mushrooms stewed in wine. 
Turkey stuffed with chestnuts. Cranberry jelly. 
Sweet-potato puff 
Sorbet au Kirsch. 

Roast partridge. Lettuce. 
Olives farcies, Salted almonds. 
Biseuit Tortoni. 
Bananas and white grapes. 
Coffee. 

Créme de Cacao. 

The housekeeper whose purse will admit of no such 
strain as the dinner in the above menu would necessitate 
will take as much pride in a dinner of-fewer courses, in 
which everything is served in as perfect taste as if it were 





EVENING GOWN 


IN WHITE AND YELLOW. 





EVENING GOWN WITH SPANGLED LACE BODICE. 


a more elaborate feast. For the table, smilax and ferns 
may be used as decoration. A round mirror is placed in 
the middle of the table, and on this rests a circular shal- 
low dish full of ferns. This dish forms the nucleus of 
green from which extend long streamers of smilax 
raywise to the edge of the table. Between each pair of 
these streamers is laid the plate, knife, fork, etc., of one 
of the participants of the repast.. The effect is singularly 
pretty. The china may be white, or white and green, 
while white plates with a gilt edge will not be out of 
place. The cloth should be of pure white damask, 
MENU. 
Oyster bisque. 
Roast turkey. Cranberry sauce. Celery. 
Mashed potatoes. Baked onions. 
Tomato mayonnaise. 
Crackers. Cheese, Olives. Salted peanuts, 
Pumpkin pie. 
Coffee. 
Créme de Menthe, 


As baked onions are a rather unusual al 
though most palatable dish, a receipt for 
preparing them may not be amiss: 

Use only the large white onions. Par- 
boil them in water, then turn off the water 
and cook ten minutes in milk. Set the on- 
ions close together in the baking-dish in 
which you will send them to the table. 
Thicken the milk left in the saucepan with 
a lump of butter rolled in flour, and season 
to taste. Pour over the onions until the dish 
is fuJl tothe brim. Sprinkle salted and pep- 
pered cracker crumbs over the top, and bake, 
covered, for fifteen minutes. Then remove 
the cover and brown, 


PARIS WALKING COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 


A GRACEFUL and effective walking cos- 
tume of the new shade of blue is made 
of satin-faced cloth. The skirt is medium 
width, and is trimmed with an elaborate 
pattern of narrow velvet bands edged with 
black braiding. The waist is slightly 
bloused in front, but tight-fitting in the back; 
it is worn open, with wide revers edged with 
the velvet band and black braid, and there 
is an inner blouse of white cloth fastened 
with gilt buttons and black braid, and which 
has revers and a high flaring collar of dark 
blue velvet. Just at the throat a white 
mousseline de soie chemisette with stock- 
collar is visible. The sleeves are small coat 
sleeves finished at the wrist with the velvet 
and braid. 


THE CHILDREN’S SUPPER. 
he that the winter season is coming 
on, the children will miss the berries 
and fresh fruits that in the summer varied 
the monotony of their simple nursery sup- 
per. For this reason the mother must give 
a little thought to the matter of variety in 
the menu, that the little ones do not weary 
of-bread and milk and cease to enjoy their 
evening meal. It is easy, by a little fore- 
thought, to plan simple yet agreeable sur- 
prises. One night let a dish of rice boiled 
plain and dry be served with sugar and 
cream; on another, the bread may be aceom- 
— by. apple-sauce or plain fruit jelly. 
omato-toast is always enjoyed, as is its near , 
relative, cream-toast. Toasted crackers 
sprinkled lightly with salt and soaked in 
warm milk are appetizing, and arrow-root 
or tapioca jelly is considered a treat. 





HOUSEKEEPER'S HELP. 

a ME of the many women who are look 
i) ing for novel and inexpensive Christmas 
to make the following little 
which is both pretty and convenient 
The idea came from England 

A list of all the articles included in the 
laily necessaries of the household is embroid- 
ered in outline-stitch upon linen, and at the 
left of each article in the list is worked an eye- 
let-hole large enough to receive a small ivory 
peg 
size, has eyelet-holes worked in correspond- 
ing places. A thin piece of card-board, half 
an inch smaller than the linen, is then laid 
on the back of the pieces, the linen is turned 
over the edges, basted down, and then the 
two pieces are sewed neatly together with 
over-and-over stitch. A bow of inch-wide 
ribbon placed at each upper corner, 
with a loop of the same ribbon extending 
from one to the other, by which to suspend 
the list. Under the bow at the left-hand 
corner is a bunch of baby-ribbons of the same 
color—the same number as the articles named 

each one having a peg fastened to the end. 
Each should be a little shorter than the one 
below, the longest hanging just below the 
bottom The card-board linings are of 
course perforated under the eyelet-holes 


fts may like 


git 


irtick 


is 


A space of from two to three inches should | 2 


be left above the first word in the list. In 
this space write, either in a straight line or di- 
agonally, ‘‘ Housekeeper's Help.” Embroider 
the words in outline-stitch, in whatever color 


you choose, 
and there among them For instance, 
wanted for a blue room, embroider forget 


me-nots at the top; if the choice is pink, 
small wild roses; if yellow, buttercups, Or 
1 variety of tiny flowers, leaves, and buds, 
known ¢ Dresden style, may be used, 
with the names of the articles in black silk 

Celluloid, painted, and with the edges fin 
d with a half-inch band of gold to repre 
sent a frame, will also be very pretty—in that 
case only a single piece will be needed 

The mistress of the house, whenever any 
thing gives out during the day, puts one of 
the pegs into the hole next the article, and a 
tablet the following morning 


as the 


ishe 


glance at the 


is a great help in making out her memoran 
dum of wants 
A shopping-list, containing the names of 


the things in a woman's wardrobe which re- 
quire replenishing most frequently might be 


made as a companion to the Housekeeper’s | @ 


Help 


‘COUNT TEN.” 


A second piece of linen, of the same- 





oe was a wise old adage that advised, 


When angry, count ten before 
speak.” The person who “ 
a tremendous advantage over the person 
with whom he is in controversy. When he 
does speak it will with a deliberation 
that will disarm his antagonist, and this de 
liberation will make his words carry weight, 
which they would lack were they hastily or 
angrily uttered. And, best of all, by hold- 
ing one’s temper and tongue in check one 
keeps his own self-respect. And that is an 
awivantage not to be despised 


you 
counts ten” has 


be 


Mus. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
ised for children teething. 


Apvice TO MOTHERS. 
Synxur should always be 















It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ires wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
{[Adv.] 

SupPeR1OR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af 
fections: it itens, perfume fo rtifies the skin. J. Si 
M 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Pankx & TILForD, 
New York, Druggists, Perfumers, F ancy - goods stores. 
—{ Adv. | 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Christmas Cards, 
Calendars, and 





15th SEASON 

Our well-known packets are ready, and 
First 6 packs, 
postpaid, 


need only brief mention 


postpaid, for $345; 10 packs, 


$5.80 

For Xmas Cards and Novelty 
ve Cards and Novelty 
wok let 


54 cents, 1 
$4 cents, ro Fu 
$1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and He 
$1.08, ro beautiful Calendars 
all different 

Xmas Cards 

54 cents, s Booklets and Calendar 
8 $ » Artistic Booklets, etc 
rthday Cards and 5 Booklets 
| Cards 


$4 cents, 5 


ents, 1 


sac, ts Bi 
; $4 cents, 25 Sunday~-schoc 


ecial packets 


TEACHERS 


Easter Card 


and lots made ap to order 


For $1.08, so Cards, no two alike 
For 54 cts., 25 Cards, no two alike. 
and Booklet Packets for 
1898 furnished as above. 


Samples paper by the pound, 15 cents 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Full circulars on application. 


Satisfaction 


guaranteed 


and then work small flowers here | @ 


if | os 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


DOCTORS SAY- 







the most healthful next- 
the-skin garment is 
¢ YPSILANTI 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR 










It is a warm, comfortable one- 
piece garment that fits the fig- 
ure. The perfect underwear 
for progressive people. 

Sold tn all large towns and cities. 


Hay & Todd Mig, Co., YPSILANTI, MICH. 


“Never rip and never tear, 
Ypsilanti Underwear.” 








For Invitation anp Fring CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper Company, 


tso Duane Street, New YORE. 
MiLLs—HOLyoKE, Mass. 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


In Albuminuria and Bright’s Disease, Etc., Et 
Preventive of Puerperal Convulsions. 


Dr. William A. Hammond, Sw7geon-General (retired) U.S. 
formerly Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System 
University of New York, etc., Washington, D.C. : 

in the Albuminuria of Pregnancy 


“I have 
used When 
taken in large quantities its influence in such cases is unmistakably beneficial. 


with remarkable effect. 
Mania it was a powerful adjunct to the other means used to effect a cure. 


In one case of Puerperal 

“As a preventive of Puerperal Con- 
vulsions and Puerperal Mania | regard the ITHIA ‘ATER 
as most valuable. Itshould with this view form the constant beverage of Pregnant women in the place of 


ordinary water. I have had considerable experience with this water in the treatment of Bright’s Disease. 
I have witnessed the albuminuria of this affection, and also casts of the renal vessels, disappear on 
the use of the water, and this not only in a single case, but in several of which I have full notes. It must in 
these cases also be taken in large quantities and its use continued for a considerable time.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 



































Ic. 


Army, 
in the 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally 
Pamphlets on application. 
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JAPAN+"9 CHINA versus INDIA" CEYLON 


OR 
Dirt, Adulteration, Hand Rolling against Purity, Cleanliness and Machine Manufacture. 


Result 54% Gain for Pure 
Cey lon and India Tea in Two Years. 


The decrease in the total consumption of Tea ia compensated for by the increase in the 
use of India and Ceylon Tea, as this will go from twice to four times as far as the crudely 
prepared Teas of all other countries. 

One level teaspoon of Ceylon and India tea will make FOUR cups of tea with 
five minutes’ infusion. USE ABSOLUTELY BOILING WATER. 
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Vor. XXX., No. 47. 


No Other Binding 


- IS... 


..50 Trim and Neat, so 
Stylish and so Generally 
Perfect in all its Quali- 
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Look on the Back for the Letters 


S. H.« M. 


It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 











Fall 
and 
Winter 
Costumes 


Send esc. for sample pair to 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
43 Werren Gt., B. ¥. 
= 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


The Great Stone 
of Sardis 


A Novel. By Frank R. 
TON. Illustrated by 
NeweLt. Post 8vo, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


The scene of Mr. Stockton’s novel is 
laid in the twentieth century, which is 
imagined as the culmination of our era 
of science and invention. The main 
episodes are a journey to the centre of 
the earth by means of a pit bored by 
an automatic cartridge, and a journey 
to the North Pole beneath the ice of 
the polar seas. These adventures Mr. 
Stockton describes with such simplicity 
and conviction that the reader is apt to 





STOCK- 
PETER 


Cloth, 


| take the story in all seriousness until 


he suddenly runs into some gigantic 
pleasantry of the kind that was unknown 


| before Mr. Stockton began writing, and 


realizes that the novel is a grave and 


| elaborate bit of fooling, based upon the 


scientific fads of the day. The book is 
richly illustrated by Peter Newell, the 


| one artist of modern times who is suit- 


ed by temperament to interpret Mr. 
Stockton’s characters and situations. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON : 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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Suits and Cloaks. 


Beautiful Etching FREE ‘TO ALL | 





To the lady who appreciates fashionable costumes and 
wraps at very moderate prices we will mail /ree our 








Winter Catalogue of Suits and Cloaks, together with our 
Supplement showing the new Paris Styles, and a com- 
plete line of samples of the latest novelties in materials 
to select from. 














‘Those who bought 
Our Hygienic Shoe 


Last year, are coming for it again in great 











No. 96 


B. T. BABBITT’S 














~ 

Ws nmke all our garments to order, thus insuring the 
perfection of fit, finish, and style. A costume or wrap 
can be made in one day when necessary 


facturer of this class of 
alternative present itself of ‘either offering a similar quality of goc 
chose the latter, and for years I have seen out of the market; 
public sentiment against adulterated goods, I am enabled to offer a new powder, which I h 
experimenting with and perfecting during the interim. 

recommend this powder as absolutely 
subggances and is unexcelled pd 

he illustrations in t 


Our Catalogue lilustrates: 

Newest Styles in Winter Jackets, $3 up. 
Cloth Capes, $3 up. 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 

A complete line of Blouse Costumes, $5 up. 
Cloth, Silk, and Satin Skirts, $4 up. 


We pay express charges everywhere. Write to day for 


any in the mar’ 
Proof Etchings, of which we have a series of eighteen, 14 x 28 inches. 
stamp is enclosed. Upon receipt of 6 cts. in stamps to cover cost of mailing 


I will send one of these Etchings FREE 


Catalogue and samples; you will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


Powder Trade-marks, or the coupons found in the cans of our Best Ba 


Address « DEPT. H., B.” 


ing Powder. 





BEST BAKING POWDER 


As the originator of Yeast or BAKING Powper in 1849,1 was for many years the largest manu- 
s, until, through the competition from cheap and adulterated articles. ah 
s or abandoning the fie! 
ut now, through a gt ulsion of 
ave been 


—s contains neither alum, lime, nor other injurious 


ere is no advertising 


is article are reduced reproductions of Beautiful Artists’ 
matter printed on any of these pictures. A complete catalogue will be sent free upon application if 


the others can only be obtained by sending twenty-five Best Soap wyapper Trade-marks, or ten 1776 Soap 


P. 0. BOX 2917, NEW YORK crry | 


numbers, just as we expected. The health 
merits of the felt foundation combined with 
its perfect fit, neatness and other dressy quali- 
ties, make it the favorite shoe for winter, for 
boys and girls alike. 

$2.35 to $3.75, according to size. 


Ifthe Baby “TOES IN” we have a little Shoe made 
on purpose to correct that habit—sizes, 4 10 8—®2.00, 


1d. 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of 
the best things for children, for |, c. postage. 


: 60- » nah debe St., N. Y. 














LOOK AT IT! 


Isn’t it plainly the most 
perfect dress binding ? 
















































perfect fit for dresses or 


wear comfortably so Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, 


ayaa  » for Waist or Skirt. Positively un- 
Send for illustrated booklet. hanweable and of ¢s e % lity 

ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, oe. — 
No.1 Greene St. New York. ~ 
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Stamped on Every Yard o7 the Selvage. 


ELASTIC RIBBED 

Union Suits = 

are complete undergar- op rt 

ments covering the en- P 

tire body like an additicn- 

al skin. Perfectly ela:(ic, rotector 

fitting like a glove, tut = 

softly and without pres- No. 104 (Covered by United 
Staies and Foreign 

sure. No buttons down W ! I PAYS a! Patents.) 

the front. Made fr Min, eee ee eee eee 

Women,and Young Peo- } | It is the only dress edge that looks as well after a sea- 

ple. Most convenient to | _ use as when first put on. It does not wear out, 

Rash ise= Fi cack [ace a 

tered attop and drawnon ‘AST B — tried so whey braids, — i nnn rubbers, 

like ¢ With 20 | INGS pasa SO I not found them satisfactory. Now 

R’S Pompadour, and you wil! finc © mo 
other kind of underwear L N pa fulfil your most Slain emaet aah ae oe 
ao Aan tho WILLNOTGROCK | cezans Easy 


A shake and the dust is off 
A rub and it’s clean 
A brush and it’s new 

At all Dry-Goods Stores, or write to 


J. W. Goddard & Sons 
98-100 Bleecker Street, New York 
Important! In buying Pompadour binding 


take notice, for your own protection, 
that the name FEDER’S is stamped 
on every yard. 





QUILTED MUSLIN ————— 








Table Padding 


STRAIGHT-LINE PATTERNS BY THE YARD. 
54-in, Table Padding. 63-in. Table Padding. 


_This washable Padding is fast replacing all fabrics. 
No lint or fuzz on our goods. 


Interlined Crinoline. 


Wadding firmly stitched on Crinoline. A new and ' 
superior article for Dress Stiffening and Cape Interlin 
ing. Gives the Garments the proper shape. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


f . - 
‘ 


SET «so + + + BCP |). cers : 


Black, 86 inch id White, 86 1 - 
ac ne ow w ~~ ence en nches wide. b WAIST “i ee a 23 COSTUME if . *».“@ 75 Cents 
Wes cile'ty Sed Sacdotutane fas... 28 ¢ } 


Excelsior Quilting Co., 


NEW YORK. In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
. - 
* Pee raemecasie This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 
Harper's Catalogue eet ar bee <2) 1897 
« Gentlemen,— 
5 Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER’s BAZAR Fashion 
Descriptive list of their publica- ; Plate, number ............, ool wre BOI iio ia. sk a canbe banas saves cents 
tions, with portraits of authors, DBs clantivcncs dhcscnccnsgsiiecteces ctesscotinemessns 
SED ce cinconcciliaelictiedsetsd>*nanbbeeee~s 


will be sent by mail to any ad- 





Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 
pers Bazar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 


All Patterns Medium Size—36 bust. In each case the money should accompany the order. 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: No. 14, Front page, and Nos. 15 and 16, on page 961. 
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Conte, 


‘| Lyons Silks. 


Plaid, Barré, Brocaded, 
and Ondulé Silks. 
“Pims” Plaid Poplins. 
White Silks and Satins 
For Wedding Robes. 
Grenadines, Crépes, and Gazes 








For Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


| 


| Droadoay A 19th ot, 


PRR Raa aR ea ee 


NEW YORK. 
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TINE. 


HYGIENIC, a 
TOILET POWDER— CEX. EF’ A‘W, inventor | 


— Cantion. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY 














dress on receipt of ten cents. ee Address Harper & Brotruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
os 
yiO oLET T ES, CZAR The pA XL awardee at the amen eeag 
on 
( ot s Violets) . KY, ELO WU 
LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 
ROYAL GILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FUNKIA of JAPAN ©, eodota Pals, Parts 
i.. LEGRAND (08/24-PERFUMERY). 11, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS. . . 
We OE, | Sh, a 












THE LIGHTER OF THE TWO. 
Mr. Candle. “ Heito, LAMP, SEEMS TO ME YOU'RE GETTING QUITE sToUT.” 
Mr. Lamp, “Wim, May we, BuT | DARE say I'M LIGHTER THAN You.” 


OVERHEARD AT THE GARDEN. 


“ Wuat's he doing here ?” asked the hackney of the 
honter, nodding toward Chollie Van Dodkina. 

‘He's paid to come in, | imagine,” whinnied the 
hunter, ** Why shouldn't he come?” 

“Oh, he behaves like a jackass, and this is a Horse 
Show.” 

“What a long thin freak that bine-ribbon pacer 
was,” observed Maude 8. to Nancy Hanks, as they 
strolled through the Garden 

“Yes,” replied Nancy. “As a matter of fact I 
thought he was a golf-club bag on legs when he first 
came out.” 


“If that fat groom comes near me again I'll kick his 
head off,” suid the saddie-horse. ‘* He rode me around 
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NG INTO 


SE To OFF 


Thos 50-CAUED 


MAKE ME TIRED 
KiC KING THAT 


the ring before the judges last night and weighed my 
back down so half of ’em thought I was an equine 
dachshond.” 


** Remember, my son,” said the thorough-bred mare 
to her prize colt, ‘‘ when you get the string-halt, get it 
with ati four legs.” 

“ Why, mamma?” asked the little colt. 

* Because you will then run a chance of winning a 
prize as a high-stepper.” 


“IT know I'm going to win the high-jump,” said the 
sorrel jumper to the roan 

* Not on your life,” said the roan 
ber shoes on.” 

* Bah—lI've been fed for a week on yeast-cakes and 
I'll rise a mile,” retorted the sorrel. 


“T've got rab- 


Av. weveneates 
CROWDRASSEEN 


TWE OF FICIAL 
CATALOGUE 
Stems TO THE 
AVERAGE VISITOR 
AFTER A COUPLE OF 


RS STAY aT Tt Sno 
THE RING 
HORSE 

JUDGES 

Pera LIKE 

cwaer wity 


‘THE HIGH HAT AND Wout 
De SOWERE (T wot 
we 


Mow we Lost THAT FiksT RiBBon’ 


NOTES AT THE NATIONAL HORSE 


RAIL BIRDS. _ 
"JUDGES" WHO ARE NEVER BATISFIED 
AT ANY DECISION IN “THE “RING. 
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"CROSS COUNTRY AFTER THE HOUNDS. 


THE CHATTER-BOX. 
By Anne Waretnoton Wrrurrvr. 


A general advertisement appeared in one of the 
newsp» pers the other day calling for domestic servants. 
Among other things that were wanted were ‘* Cooks 
who will wash, and tron kitchen-maids.” Unless the 
punctuation of this line went astray, would it not be 
well to ask the advertiser of what use an iron kitchen- 
maid is? Or doesthe advertiser want a cook who will 
wash and iron kitchen-maide? And if so, granting 
that the kitchen-maids will stand washing, why should 
they be ironed? Really there is a great deal of mystery 
in this advertisement. 


One of the worst results of the triamph of Tammany 
in the recent Greater New York elections js likely to 
be seen in the shortage of the supply of hired men, 
capable stalle-boys, street-eweepers, and such like 
after January 1, if the usnal Tammany custom of ap- 
pointing men of this class to vacant judgeships and 
commissions be adhered to, I strenuously advise all 
city employers of unintelligent labor to make con- 
tracts with their male help for four years, lest they 
find themselves in the lurch after the Tammany 
machine bas begun to do its appointing. 


Entering the house of a friend some weeks ago I was 
struck with the superb polish of her walnut stair rails, 
They were fairly dazzling—so much so that I could 
not but remark it. 

“ What polish do yon nee ?” I asked. 

“None at all,” he replied. “I encourage my three 
small boys to slide down the banisters, and there you 
are.” 

The idea struck me as a good one, and I offer it 
herewith to all readers of“ The Chatter-Box.” 


A young woman living at Peoria, New Jersey, has 
written to ask me how she shall become a poetess, 
Not having studied the requirements deeply enough 
myself to answer the question authoritatively, I re- 
ferred the note to my good friend Paul Patterson 
Pippy, the author of Bubble Ballads and Soap-Suds of 
Parnassus, both of which charming volames apposred 
in the “ Stocking-Toe Series,” pablished by Jay & Hig- 


= last Christmas. His reply is, “ Don't know.” 
uch reflection convinces me that Mr. Pippy's answer 
is correct. 


“How can I get an article in your paper ?” asks a 
correspondent of a Western journal, 

“It all depends on the article you want to get into 
our paper,” replies the editor. “ If the article is small 
in bulk, like a bair-brush or a tea-caddy, spread the 
paper out upon the floor, and placing the article in the 
centre, wrap it up by carefully folding the edges over 
it, and tie with a string. This will ) Sm the article 
from slipping ont of the paper. If, on the other hand, 
the article is an English bath-tub or a clothes-horse, 
you would better not try it at all.” 


Here is a very attractive design for a Christmas card 
which may be sent by wealthy people to their less 
fortunate friends and relatives. It was drawn by Mixes 
Susie Perkios, of Wilkesburg, Pennsylvavia,and ought 
to take a first prize. 
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Dee. 2%, 1897. | 


THE TENTH NATIONAL BANK 51 
OF SQUEEHAWKETT. | 
Pay to Jane Wotherepoon.............. or order 
UNO TOD con cscccecccccectescecses Dollars. 
$100.5 J. Kionprxe, 
Of course the wording can be altered to suit the 
special case in view. 


———— 
There is no blood around the house, 
And so I sort of think, 
When playing war, I'll stain my sword 
With daddy's carmine ink. 
ee 
* For Heaven's sake, Dobbin,” anid the cob with the 
arching neck, * stop bobbing your head! People will 
think you're on bowing terms with everybody in the 
place. 
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Off THE RING WHEN 
THERE iS A HORSE iw iT 
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OTL THE ADMIRATION OF THE SMALL 





GRAY-TARKEX_, 


SHOW AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


Boy. 





GONE DOWN STAIRS 
To INSPECT THE HORSES 


THE WAY THE MAJORITY Do INSPECT THEM. 
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